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From  the  Editor 


Friendship  and  the  Spiritual  Life 


One  of  the  Buddha’s  students  named  Ananda  approached  his  teacher  and  said: 
“Master,  I believe  that  friendship  is  a major  part  of  the  spiritual  life.” 

“Oh  Ananda,  do  not  say  that  friendship  is  a major  part  of  the  spiritual  life,”  replied 
the  Buddha.  “Friendship  is  not  a part  of  the  spiritual  life,  it  is  the  whole  of  the  holy  life!”* 


The  Buddha’s  response  is  characteristic  of  mystical  and  experiential  religions  where 
relationships,  rather  than  dogmas  and  codes  of  conduct,  are  given  priority.  It  is  worth  not- 
ing in  this  connection  that  the  Sufis  (the  mystics  of  Islam)  often  call  themselves  “Friends 
of  God”  or  simply  Friends.  The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  owes  its  name  to  a passage 
from  the  Gospels  in  which  Jesus  tells  his  students: 

“I  do  not  call  you  servants  any  longer,  because  the  servant  does  not  know  what  the 
master  is  doing;  but  I have  called  you  friends,  because  I have  made  known  to  you  every- 
thing that  I have  heard  from  my  Father”  (John  15:15). 


In  today’s  world,  deep  and  genuine  friendship  is  becoming  increasingly  rare  despite, 
or  perhaps  because  of,  our  obsession  with  telecommunications  (literally,  “communication 
at  a distance”).  As  we  move  from  place  to  place,  and  job  to  job,  we  have  less  opportunity 
for  face-to-face  and  heart-to-heart  communication.  Mobility  and  competition  have  made 
lasting  and  meaningful  relationship  a luxury  that  fewer  and  fewer  of  us  feel  able  to  afford. 
Real  friendship  takes  time,  and  commitment.  Many  settle  for  “virtual”  friendships  in  chat 
rooms,  or  single  bars.  Few  experience  friendship  at  the  deepest  level. 

For  this  reason,  Kathy  Rayburn  and  Krista  Barnard  are  performing  a valuable  service 
by  helping  Friends  to  become  more  intentional  about  their  spiritual  friendships.  Friend- 
ship needs  to  be  cultivated  with  care,  patience  and  love.  To  enable  friendship  to  grow, 
we  must  learn  how  to  listen,  and  to  ask  questions  that  help  us  to  get  in  touch  with  “that 
which  is  Eternal”  in  each  other,  and  ourselves. 

Listening  deeply — with  the  “ears  of  the  heart” — has  been  a spiritual  practice  that 
Gene  Hoffman  has  cultivated  and  shared  widely  over  the  past  two  decades.  At  age  80,  she 
is  still  going  strong.  When  I went  to  Earlham  College  this  spring,  I heard  people  talking 
about  Gene’s  wonderful  work  in  Alaska.  She  is  truly  a remarkable  Friend  whose  work  is 
having  an  international  influence. 

Mary  Millman’s  article  about  the  ways  in  which  her  Meeting  fosters  friendship  also 
deserves  note.  We  need  to  hear  more  about  what  Meetings  are  doing  to  encourage  deeper 
sharing  and  fellowship.  How  do  we  reach  out  to  those  in  our  Meeting,  and  beyond,  draw- 
ing them  into  our  circle  of  spiritual  Friends? 

It’s  gratifying  to  note  that  our  magazine  has  encouraged  a young  Friend  in  his  work 
as  a peace  activist.  According  to  Corinne  and  Eric  Joy,  their  son  was  chosen  to  participate 
in  the  Hague  Appeal  for  Peace  because  of  an  article  called  “Peacing  It  All  Together” 
which  he  wrote  for  Friends  Bulletin. 

One  of  the  goals  of  Friends  Bulletin  is  to  nurture  relationships  among  its  readers,  to 
help  them  to  know  and  appreciate  each  other  at  the  deepest  possible  level.  I agree  totally 
with  the  Buddha’s  observation  that  friendship  is  not  a part  of  our  spiritual  work,  it  is  the 
whole  of  our  spiritual  work.  May  your  life  be  transformed  by  friendship,  and  may  you 
know  the  Eternal  as  a Friend. 


*From  the  Samyutta  Nikaya,  rpt.  in  The  Teachings  of  the  Buddha , edited  by  Jack  Kom- 
field  (Boston:  Shambala,  1993)  16. 
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Kathy  Rayburn 

Santa  Barbara  Friends  Meeting 

[The  following  is  excerpted  from  a talk  given 
at  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting's 
Midwinter  Fellowship  in  1999.] 

Spiritual  friendship  is  a covenantal  rela- 
tionship between  human  beings.  It  is  a 
friendship  in  which  God’s  presence  is  in- 
vited and  acknowledged.  It  is  a friendship 
in  which  each  person  encourages  the  other 
to  grow  spiritually — to  explore  and  deepen 
his  or  her  relationship  with  the  Divine. 

This  definition  applies  to  many  rela- 
tionships we  experience — within  our  fami- 
lies, our  Meetings,  and  our  communities. 
Here’s  a sampling  of  the  range  of  relation- 
ships that  might  be  considered  spiritual 
friendship: 

♦ Spiritual  direction — a practice  with 
origins  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  It  is  also  referred  to  as  spiri- 
tual companioning.  In  spiritual  di- 
rection, a trained  layperson  or  mem- 
ber of  the  clergy  meets  with  an  indi- 
vidual to  listen  and  to  help  discern 
God’s  presence  in  the  individual’s 
life. 

♦ Teacher/student  relationships 
♦ Mentoring  or  eldering 
♦ Informal  companionship 
♦ Wisdom  sharing 
♦ “Soul  mates” 

♦ Occasional  encounters 


Kathy  Rayburn — Staff  photo 


Certainly  our  relationships  within  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  qualify  as 
spiritual  friendships.  Here’s  an  excerpt 
from  Britain  Yearly  Meeting’s  Quaker 
Faith  and  Practice : 

Our  name,  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends,  suggests  that  we  think  of 
ourselves  not  only  as  Friends  in  the 
Truth,  which  the  early  Quakers  saw 
themselves  to  be,  but  also  as  a society 
of  friends,  prizing  friendship  highly 
and  recognizing  its  value  for  the  relig- 
ious life. 

In  our  intimate  relationships,  as  in 


the  wider  community  of  our  meet- 
ing, openness  to  one  another  can 
open  us  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  en- 
able us  to  acknowledge  that  of  God 
in  our  own  hearts  and  in  those  of  our 
friends.”1 

Spiritual  Friendship 
as  a Formal  Practice 

But  what  I’m  talking  about  today  is 
th z formal  practice  of  spiritual  friendship 
in  which  two  or  more  people  make  a 
commitment  to  meet  together  on  a regu- 
lar basis  to  consider  the  relationship  of 
each  with  God. 

Most  often,  two  people  form  a spiri- 
tual friendship.  There  are  examples 
where  a group  of  as  many  as  five  or  six 
has  met  together.  However,  it  is  difficult 
to  allow  sufficient  time  for  sharing  when 
there  are  more  than  a few  people.  Each 
person  has  the  opportunity  to  speak  unin- 
terrupted for  at  least  thirty  minutes  to  an 
hour.  The  listeners  may  ask  questions 
when  led  to  do  so. 

Sharing  is  from  silence  in  response 
to  contemplation  of  agreed  upon  ques- 
tions. Often,  the  question  is  something 
general  like  “where  have  I noticed  God’s 
presence  in  my  life  recently?”  Or  more 
specific  questions  may  be  agreed  upon 
such  as: 

“What  is  my  prayer  experience  like? 
What  areas  of  my  life  is  God  touching? 
How  am  I experiencing  God’s  grace? 
What  is  God  like  for  me — in  scripture,  in 
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(“Spiritual  Friendship, " cont.  from  page  3) 
times  of  prayer,  or  other  times? 
How  have  I cooperated  with  God  this 
week  (month)?  What  am  I not  bringing 
openly  before  God?  (e.g.,  anger,  fear....) 
Where  have  I missed  experiencing  God’s 
grace  or  love?  What  is  changing  with  me 
as  I listen  to  God?  What  attitudes  am  I 
experiencing  as  I relate  to  others  in  my 
life?”2 

Since  all  aspects  of  our  lives  relate  to 
God,  almost  any  topic  is  suitable  for  shar- 
ing between  spiritual  friends.  Whatever  is 
said,  spiritual  friends  should  strive  to  re- 
member that  God  is  always  an  active  third 
member  of  the  conversation.  What  is  said 
is  confidential. 

Also,  it’s  not  necessary  to  restrict  the 
interaction  to  just  sitting  and  talking.  Of- 
ten spiritual  friends  decide  to  journal  to- 
gether, or  draw,  or  practice  lectio  divina 
(meditative  reading),  or  take  a walk  to- 
gether. Whatever  the  activity,  its  goal 
should  be  to  open  the  heart  and  to  invite 
God’s  presence. 

Quakers  are  familiar  with  most  of  the 
process  of  spiritual  friendship;  we  under- 
stand how  to  speak  from  silence  and  how 
to  discern  whether  we  are  led  to  speak. 
We  know  from  Meeting  for  Worship  how 
to  center  and  communally  seek  God’s 
presence.  From  Business  Meeting  and 
Clearness  Committees,  we  have  practice 
in  asking  clarifying  questions  and  pa- 
tiently seeking  the  Truth  together. 

I have  found  a greater  intimacy  with 
other  people  in  spiritual  friendship  than 
what  I have  experienced  in  Meeting  for 
Worship  or  committee  work.  Also,  I have 
experienced  a greater  accountability  for 
my  spiritual  development.  It’s  harder  to 
take  the  easy  way  out  when  I know  I’ll 
have  to  tell  someone  about  it! 

So,  formal  spiritual  friendship  resem- 
bles the  best  of  what  Quakers  do  to  nur- 
ture and  support  one  another  as  we  seek 
God  together.  Yet  it  provides  something 
more — something  I find  hard  to  de- 
scribe— but  which  seems  to  grow  out  of 
the  intimacy  and  trust  that  develops  be- 
tween two  people.  That’s  why  the  worship 
groups  this  weekend  include  experiential 
exercises  in  spiritual  friendship.  I hope 
you’ll  get  a small  sense  of  what  spiritual 
friendship  is  by  “doing.” 

Tips  And  Advice 

Having  said  that,  I have  to  qualify  my 
description  of  the  benefits  of  spiritual 
friendship  by  confessing  that  I completely 


“flunked”  my  first  attempt  at  it.  About 
fourteen  years  ago,  when  I first  came  to 
Friends,  I signed  up  for  a nine-month  pro- 
gram in  Quaker  Studies.  The  last  three 
months  of  the  program  included  an  oppor- 
tunity for  spiritual  friendship.  Everyone 
was  assigned  a partner  and  asked  to  meet 
on  a regular  basis.  My  partner  and  I spoke 
once  on  the  phone  and  decided  neither  of 
us  were  interested  in  pursuing  a friendship. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I was  much  more  in- 
terested in  dating.  I completely  ignored  the 
possibility  of  spiritual  friendship.  I wanted 
romance. 

God  gives  us  the  practices  we  need 
when  we’re  ready.  And  when  I was  ready 
three  years  ago  (and  by  then  happily  mar- 
ried), a way  opened  for  me  to  find  a spiri- 
tual friend.  I don’t  know  whether  God  will 
call  you  to  this  practice,  also.  If  not,  don’t 
worry  about  it.  This  weekend  will  be  use- 
ful information— maybe  you’ll  be  led  to 
recommend  spiritual  friendship  to  some- 
one else.  If  you  are  led  to  pursue  a spiri- 
tual friendship,  there  are  a number  of  ex- 
cellent books  and  pamphlets  available  now 
with  solid  practical  advice  on  how  to  go 
about  it. 


“In  all  my  reading  of  the  lives  of 
saints  and  great  mystics,  / find  no 
example  of  spiritual  formation  in 
which  spiritual  friendship 
was  not  key.” 


Discernment  and 
Spiritual  Friendship 

So,  with  that  brief  introduction  to 
spiritual  friendship,  let’s  move  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  official  topic  of  this  talk:  “the  use 
of  spiritual  friendships  in  the  discernment 

process.” 

When  I was  asked  to  speak  on  this 
topic,  I was  unclear  whether  or  not  to  say 
yes.  I decided  to  spend  a few  days  waiting 
to  see  what  I felt  led  to  say.  Discernment  is 
an  important  part  of  spiritual  friendship, 
and  in  training  to  become  a spiritual  direc- 
tor I have  read  a lot  about  discernment 
within  Christian  traditions.  Still,  I was  sur- 
prised at  what  came  to  me.  Here’s  how  I 
summed  it  up  for  the  Quarterly  newsletter: 

As  Friends,  we  are  called  to  seek 
out  that  of  God  in  ourselves  and  in 
others,  and  to  be  faithful  to  the  lead- 
ings of  the  spirit.  Discernment  is  cru- 
cial in  this  process.  How  are  we  to 


know  what  is  or  isn’t  of  God?  This  is 
an  ancient  and  ongoing  question,  and 
one  that  is  not  easily  answered.  There 
are  many  spiritual  practices  that  help 
us  to  discern  God’s  presence  in  our 
lives.  Often  these  practices  are  ori- 
ented toward  helping  us  decide  upon 
a particular  course  of  action — to  dis- 
cern what  to  do.  Spiritual  friendship 
is  a practice  that  helps  us  to  discern 
how  to  be. 

When  spiritual  friends  meet  to- 
gether in  small  groups  or  pairs,  mind- 
ful of  God’s  presence  and  seeking  to 
mirror  that  of  God  in  each  other,  they 
learn  to  be  present  to  God  and  to  each 
other  in  a deeper,  more  sacred  way. 
These  relationships  teach  a way  of 
being  in  the  world  that  is  centered  in 
God’s  love  and  that  is  a powerful 
foundation  for  putting  faith  into  ac- 
tion. 

Discernment  is  crucial  in  Quaker 
faith  and  practice,  because  discernment  is 
what  separates  that  of  God  from  that  of 
our  imaginations  or  psychology  or  fears. 
But  what  do  we  mean  by  discernment? 

What  does  discernment  mean  to  you? 
How  would  you  define  it  to  someone? 
What  words  would  you  use?  What  images 
come  to  mind? 

When  I considered  these  questions,  I 
realized  that  I think  almost  entirely  in 
terms  of  doing  when  I think  of  discern- 
ment. I am  trying  to  do  something — to 
discern  God’s  will.  And  I’m  doing  that  so 
that  I can  do  something  else — put  what  I 
discern  into  practice  so  that  I can  live  out 
my  faith. 

But  something  seemed  to  be  missing 
from  this  definition. 

When  I reflected  on  my  own  faith,  I 
kept  coming  back  to  a vocabulary  of  be- 
ing rather  than  doing.  The  foundation  of 
my  faith  isn’t  anything  that  I’ve  done.  My 
foundation  is  the  inner  experience  of  that 
Light  and  Divine  Love  that  so  many 
Friends  have  written  about  over  the  centu- 
ries. 

I can  still  remember  my  first  Meeting 
for  Worship  vividly — the  relief  and  happi- 
ness as  the  peace  of  the  Meeting — as  the 
peace  of  God — touched  me.  As  I’ve  told 
many  of  you,  I came  to  Friends  at  a very 
troubled  time  in  my  life.  I felt  like  there 
was  a bottomless  black  pit  inside  of  me. 
Over  the  months,  as  I sat  in  Meeting  for 
Worship  that  pit  was  filled  with  Light.  I 
experienced  God’s  Love  in  a profound 
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way  and  I was  healed. 

I am  grounded  in  being  with  God 
through  moments  of  grace,  Meeting  for 
Worship,  the  love  of  my  family  and 
friends,  and  by  my  experience  of  this 
beautiful  world.  I try  to  stay  grounded  in 
this  being,  albeit  unsuccessfully,  every 
moment  of  my  life. 

The  practice  of  spiritual  friendship 
focuses  on  discerning  how  to  be  with  God 
in  just  such  a way.  Each  individual,  with 
the  help  and  nurture  of  a friend,  tries  to 
discern  God’s  presence  in  his  or  her  life  in 
order  to  live  more  fully  in  that  mystery. 
This  is  the  authentic  life  we  are  all  called 
to  live.  As  a friend  recently  remarked, 
“Spiritual  friendship  is  about  discerning 
how  to  be  a human  being  rather  than  a 
human  doing... 

The  practice  of  spiritual  friendship  is 
one  way  to  provide  the  spiritual  mentoring 
missing  in  many  of  our  lives.  Spiritual 
friendship  also  brings  needed  balance  to 
the  focus  many  of  us  have  on  doing.  In 
spiritual  friendship,  we  promise  to  be  pre- 
sent to  each  other  and  to  God.  We  prac- 
tice being.  The  benefits  of  this  practice 
are  carried  into  all  areas  of  our  lives  as 
our  ability  to  be  present  to  everyone  and 
everything — to  be  present  to  God — 
increases. 

Is  a practice  of  spiritual  friendship 
necessary  for  discerning  how  to  be?  Isn’t 
Meeting  for  Worship  and  committee  work 
and  Business  Meeting  enough?  For  many 
of  us,  I don’t  believe  it  is  or  that  it  ever 
was.  From  my  reading  of  Friends’  history, 
it  seems  that  covenantal  relationships  be- 
tween individual  Friends,  within  families, 
and  within  faith  communities  enabled 
spiritual  growth  to  occur.  In  other  words, 
it  was  in  inviting  God  into  relationships, 
opening  to  love,  trying  to  live  out  God’s 
perfect  love,  that  Friends  learned  about 
being  with  God.  But  Friends  didn’t  prac- 
tice formal  spiritual  friendship,  or  did 
they? 

The  journals  of  early  Friends  reveal 
how  much  spiritual  support  they  gave  to 
each  other.  Pairs  of  traveling  ministers 
often  consisted  of  an  older  and  a younger 
friend  with  the  older  giving  nurture  and 
advice  to  the  younger.  The  practice  of  eld- 
ership provided  a mechanism  for  spiritual 
mentoring  and  spiritual  formation. 

By  spiritual  formation,  I mean  spiri- 
tual growth — the  care  and  nurture  of  the 
soul.  If  the  seed  of  God  is  within  each  of 
us  waiting  to  flower  in  its  unique  way, 
then  spiritual  formation  can  be  likened  to 


gardening — watering,  weeding,  pruning 
and  nurturing.  It  is  a calling  forth  of  what 
already  is. 

Spiritual  formation  happens  in  rela- 
tionship. Many  of  us,  myself  included, 
labor  under  the  misconception  that  spiri- 
tual growth  is  most  pure  and  holy  when 
we  are  alone  and  seeking  only  God.  We 
tend  to  idealize  the  hermit  on  the 
mountaintop  and  the  anchoress  in  her  mo- 
nastic cell.  But  in  all  my  reading  of  the 
lives  of  saints  and  great  mystics,  I find  no 
example  of  spiritual  formation  in  which 
spiritual  friendship  was  not  key.  Yes, 
there  are  epiphanies  like  that  of  George 
Fox  when  he  realized  that  “There  is  one, 
even  Christ  Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy 
condition....”3  but  George  Fox  needed  the 
Valiant  Sixty,  he  needed  Margaret  Fell,  to 
realize  and  live  out  that  epiphany.  Simi- 
larly, we  all  know  of  Saul’s  conversion  on 
the  road  to  Tarsus — yet  that  amazing 
epiphany  would  not  have  borne  any  fruit 
without  the  attentive  spiritual  friendship 
of  the  apostle  Barnabas,  who  supported 
Saul  even  when  the  other  apostles  scorned 
him. 

Spiritual  friendship  practiced  in  some 
form  is  crucial  to  spiritual  growth.  The 
practice  of  spiritual  friendship  is  valu- 
able— perhaps  not  to  every  Friend — but  to 
the  Society  as  a whole,  as  a mechanism 
for  spiritual  mentoring  and  spiritual  for- 
mation to  replace  what  was  lost  when  we 
abandoned  eldering.  Our  Society’s 
strength  rests  on  each  Friend’s  ability  to 
live  from  the  center— from  the  source  of 
Life.  The  practice  of  spiritual  friendship  is 
invaluable  in  finding  and  living  in  this 
center — in  discerning  how  to  be. 

I’d  like  to  close  with  an  example  of 
spiritual  friendship  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Actually,  much  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  a model  of  spiritual  friendship.  As 
Jesus  says  in  John  13:34: 

“Now  I am  giving  you  a new  com- 
mand-love one  another.  Just  as  I have 
loved  you,  so  you  must  love  one  another. 
This  is  how  all  men  will  know  that  you  are 
my  disciples,  because  you  have  such  love 
for  one  another.” 

But  it’s  to  the  story  of  Martha  and 
Mary  that  I’d  like  to  turn.  This  story  has 
always  held  much  meaning  for  me — and 
yet  it  is  only  a few  verses  in  Luke  and 
even  less  in  John.  Here  is  Luke’s  version. 
(Luke  10:38-42): 

“As  they  continued  their  journey,  Je- 
sus came  to  a village  and  a woman  called 
Martha  welcomed  him  to  her  house.  She 


had  a sister  by  the  name  of  Mary  who  set- 
tled down  at  the  Lord’s  feet  and  was  lis- 
tening to  what  he  said.  But  Martha  was 
very  worried  about  her  elaborate  prepara- 
tions and  she  burst  in,  saying,  ‘Lord,  don’t 
you  mind  that  my  sister  has  left  me  to  do 
everything  by  myself?  Tell  her  to  come 
and  help  me!’  But  the  Lord  answered  her, 
‘Martha,  Martha,  you  are  worried  and 
bothered  about  providing  so  many  things. 
Only  one  thing  is  really  needed.  Mary  has 
chosen  the  best  part  and  it  must  not  be 
taken  away  from  her!” 

Jesus  says  “Mary  has  chosen  the  best 
part”  but  what  part  is  that?  For  most  of 
my  life,  I thought  it  meant  that  Mary  had 
chosen  to  be  the  obedient  student  and 
would  be  rewarded  with  knowledge. 
While  Martha  was  busy  doing  mundane 
domestic  chores,  Mary  was  busy  doing 
something  much  more  important — 

learning  the  lessons  Jesus  had  come  to 
teach. 

I now  believe  the  “best  part”  is  some- 
thing quite  different.  I hear  a very  human 
Jesus  asking  for  spiritual  friendship.  He’s 
saying:  Be  with  me.  Mary  is  with  me.  Lis- 
ten to  me.  I need  to  be  listened  to.  Stop. 
Be  still.  Don ’t  do  anything.  Just  be  pres- 
ent to  me.  Be  with  God  through  me,  and  / 
will  be  with  God  through  you.  The  “best 
part”  is  that  Mary  has  discovered — has 
discerned — how  to  be  with  Jesus  through 
God. 

The  night  before  his  crucifixion,  Je- 
sus asked  the  disciples  to  stay  awake  with 
him  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  as  he 
prayed.  He  asked  them  to  be  with  him — 
this  was  the  last  wish,  to  be  together  in 
God.  They  fell  asleep. 

How  often  do  we  fall  asleep  when 
those  around  us  ask  us  to  be  present,  when 
God  calls  us  to  be  present?  The  practice 
of  spiritual  friendship  is  one  step  on  the 
path  toward  waking  up.  □ 

Notes 

1.  Britain  Yearly  Meeting,  Quaker 
Faith  and  Practice  (Warwick,  UK:  Brit- 
ain Yearly  Meeting,  1994),  22.02 

2.  Miller,  Wendy.  Learning  To  Lis- 
ten: A Guide  For  Spiritual  Friends 
(Nashville,  TN:  Upper  Room  Books, 
1993)  33. 

3.  Fox,  George,  The  Journal  of 
George  Fox,  ed.  John  L.  Nickalls 
(Philadelphia,  PA:  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  1997)  11. 
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How  To  Nurture  Spiritual 
Friendship  In  Your  Meeting 


By  Krista  Barnard 

San  Francisco 

^ ^T^eople  are  seeking  companionship, 
X fellowship,  in  their  pilgrimage, 
and...  a beloved  community...  that... 
stands  apart  from  the  secular  culture... 
and  has  something  to  offer  the  lonely  soul 
who  seeks  soul-mates.”* 

I felt  the  Spirit  come  up  through  Pe- 
ter Gomes’s  words  on  the  page,  demand- 
ing that  I do  my  part  to  create  such  a com- 
munity. My  part  was  to  offer  to  teach  oth- 
ers what  I had  learned  over  the  last  17 
years  about  spiritual  friendships.  In  these 
relationships,  awareness  of  the  presence 
of  God  is  explicitly  encouraged,  and  the 
spiritual  lives  of  the  friends  are  the  focus 
of  the  interactions.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
others  could  learn  about  such  relation- 
ships more  quickly  and  easily  than  I had  if 
they  were  given  a structure  in  which  to  do 
so. 

Over  the  next  weeks,  I wrote  pages  of 
questions  that  could  fruitfully  be  consid- 
ered by  spiritual  friends.  I organized  the 
questions  into  topics  and  designed  a struc- 
ture for  the  program.  The  leading  was 
compelling.  When  the  plans  for  the 
“Cultivating  Spiritual  Friendships”  pro- 
gram seemed  ready,  I asked  for  input 
from  a member  of  Ministry  and  Oversight 
(of  which  I was  clerk  at  the  time)  and 
from  one  other  spiritual  friend.  They 
agreed  that  I was  ready,  and  I announced 
the  program  in  the  May  1998  meeting 
newsletter  and  in  copies  of  a publicity 
poster  I distributed  after  meetings  for 
worship. 

In  addition  to  my  own  experience 
of  spiritual  friendships,  my  background 
included  reading  some  books  on  the  sub- 
ject and  attending  two  Quaker  programs 
on  spiritual  friendship.  While  the  week- 
end at  Quaker  Center  and  the  interest 
group  at  a Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  session 
were  helpful  and  informative,  we  needed 
to  bring  this  process  of  creating  spiritual 
friendships  home  to  our  own  monthly 
meetings.  Since  some  of  the  techniques 
and  queries  I used  in  San  Francisco  Meet- 
ing might  prove  helpful  for  other  Meet- 
ings, I am  sharing  them  with  those  who 
might  be  interested  in  starting  similar 
groups. 

*The  Good  Book:  Reading  the  Bible  with 
Mind  and  Heart , Peter  Gomes,  p.  195 


I began  with  a lecture  introducing  the 
topic  to  the  meeting.  As  an  exercise,  people 
in  pairs  considered  the  questions,  “What  do 
you  want  to  be  talking  about  and  doing 
with  a spiritual  friend?  What  are  the  im- 
pediments, if  any,  to  carrying  this  out?”  In 
the  presentation,  I included  information 
about  a workshop  to  meet  over  the  next  6 
months  and  invited  people  to  sign  up  for 
the  workshop  in  pairs. 

In  order  to  facilitate  good  discussions, 
I limited  the  workshop  to  seven  pairs  of 
people,  and  it  filled  up.  We  met  as  a group 
five  times  over  the  next  six  months.  The 
prior  relationship  between  the  pairs  of  peo- 
ple varied:  some  were  spouses  or  friends, 
while  others  were  only  acquaintances  at  the 
outset.  Between  the  group  sessions,  each 
pair  of  spiritual  friends  met  for  discussions 
and  other  activities  suggested  in  a series  of 
seven  assignments:  “The  Connection  to 
One  Another,”  “Prayer/Worship,” 
“Connection  to  God/Spirit,”  “Community” 
“Discernment,”  “Connection  to  the  Tradi- 
tion,” and  “In  God’s  Image/Imitation  of 
Christ/That  of  God  in  Ourselves  and  Oth- 
ers.” For  each  topic,  quotes  from  the  Bible 
and  other  literature  were  included  on  the 
handouts. 

Pairs  of  participants  discussed  many 
different  questions  from  the  assignments, 
including: 

♦ Discuss  your  dark  nights  of  the  soul. 
What  have  you  found  is  helpful  in  get- 
ting through  them?  Is  there  any  way  to 
sense  that  such  a period  is  about  to 
begin  — or  to  end? 

♦ Flow  and  when  do  you  pray?  Do  you 
talk  to  God  out  loud?  Internally?  Read 
to  Spirit?  Write  to  Christ?  Sing? 
Dance?  Make  artwork?  Picture  the 
Light?  Do  you  enact  certain  rituals? 
Repeat  certain  prayers? 

♦ How  do  you  experience  Spirit?  As 
inside,  outside,  or  both?  As  self  or 
other?  As  a force?  As  a being?  Good? 
Indifferent?  Loving?  Judgmental?  De- 
manding? Forgiving?  Mysterious? 
Comforting? 

♦ What  does  spiritual  community 
mean  to  you? 

♦ Discuss  your  process  of  discernment 
as  you  come  to  understand  what  God 
is  calling  you  to  do.  How  does  God 
communicate  to  you?  How  do  you  tell 
when  you  are  on  the  proper  path? 
When  you  have  strayed? 
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♦ What  is  the  place  of  suffering  in  my 
spiritual  life?  Do  I or  should  I seek  it? 
Avoid  it?  Is  it  necessary  to  spiritual 
growth?  What  does  ‘bearing  the 
Cross’  (Luke  14:27)  mean  to  me? 
What  is  the  place  of  sacrifice  in  my 
spiritual  life? 

Assigned  questions  led  to  other  ques- 
tions, such  as,  “How  do  I adjust  myself  to 
the  task  which  I have  discerned  is  mine  to 
do?”  and  “How  much  involvement  do  we 
think  the  community  ought  to  have  in  our 
personal  lives?”  People  did  assigned  ac- 
tivities, such  as  holding  a two-person 
meeting  for  worship  together,  attending 
the  services  of  another  religious  group, 
and  sharing  devotional  readings.  People 
also  invented  other  activities,  such  as  cre- 
ating paintings  during  silent  worship  to- 
gether. 

Over  time,  participants  became  more 
comfortable  with  one  another  and  found  it 
easier  to  discuss  the  topics.  Some  were 
surprised  by  what  they  discovered  they 
had  in  common,  and  some  developed  an 
increased  sense  of  connection  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Meeting  or  to  Quakers  in  general.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  workshop,  some  in- 
dicated that  they  did  not  want  to  stop.  The 
discipline  of  scheduled  meetings  and  as- 
signments helped  participants;  because  of 
the  workshop  structure,  they  took  the  time 
to  regularly  have  interactions  focused  on 
the  spiritual  rather  than  the  secular.  Dur- 
ing the  evaluation,  participants  ob- 
served that  the  workshop  had  had  a 
positive  impact  on  their  own  spiritual 
lives,  on  the  community,  and  on  the 
meeting  for  worship.  □ 


Krista,  under  a traveling  minute  from  her 
meeting  approved  in  October  1999,  offers  this 
and  other  programs  (on  the  Bible  and  on 
meeting  for  worship ).  For  more  information 
about  any  of  these  programs,  contact  her  at  415- 
564-6793  or  kbarnard@readingprograms.org. 
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Hague  Ajjppecil  for  Peace: 
A Young  Friend's  Perspective 


by  beyond  joy 
Guilford  College 


[Readers  of  Friends  Bulletin  may  recall 
beyond  joy’s  article,  “Peacing  It  All  To- 
gether: the  Spiritual  Journey  of  a Con- 
temporary Conscientious  Objector”  (FB 
Nov.  1998).  Since  then,  beyond  has  been 
accepted  into  the  Quaker  Leadership 
Scholars  program  at  Guilford  College, 
but  even  more  striking  are  his 
‘‘extracurricular  activities.  ” 

When  staffers  at  the  AFSC  read  be- 
yond's article  in  Friends  Bulletin,  they 
decided  to  sponsor  him  to  be  a youth  rep- 
resentative at  the  Hague  Appeal  for 
Peace,  May  10-15,  1999. 

During  this  conference,  beyond  par- 
ticipated in  a long  peace  march  from  the 
UN  World  Court  to  NATO  headquarters. 
According  to  his  parents,  Eric  and 
Corinne  Joy,  “his  longest  day  was  26 
miles  ( carrying  his  bagpipes! ).  Desig- 
nated as  a ‘peace  keeper,  ’ he  also  helped 
lift  spirits  with  his  music,  juggling  and 
massage.  ” 

According  to  the  Joys,  “After  several 
days  of  negotiations,  the  mayor  of  Brus- 
sels allowed  the  “2000  walk  for  nuclear 
disarmament ” peace  march  to  demon- 
strate at  the  entrance  to  NATO  headquar- 
ters. They  were  escorted  by  lines  of  mili- 
tary police  in  full  riot  gear,  horses,  water 
cannons,  etc.  Five  delegates  were  allowed 
inside  to  meet  with  NATO  officials. 

“Beyond  then  served  as  an  intern  in 
Ghent,  Belgium,  in  the  office  of  ‘For 
Mother  Earth,  ‘ which  had  organized  the 
walk.  He  said  that  ‘exciting  things  are 


starting  to  happen’  with  international 
support  for  a walk  through  Kosovo.  ’ 

“Next  he  will  begin  helping  to  organ- 
ize ‘Ecotopia,  ’ an  international  gathering 
of  peace  and  environmental  youth  activ- 
ists that  is  being  held  in  Romania  this 
year.  He  recently  hiked  in  the  countryside 
with  new  friends  there.  Staying  in  a mon- 
astery at  the  top  of  a mountain,  late  one 
night  he  shared  with  a monk  what  it 
means  to  him  to  be  a Friend,  and  the 
monk  replied:  'It  sounds  like  five  steps  to 
heaven!’” 

The  following  are  some  excerpts  from 
beyond' s report.] 

When  final  exams  at  Guilford  Col- 
lege officially  ended,  I left  for  a 
12-hour  Greyhound  bus  ride  to  Newark 
Airport  in  New  Jersey,  flew  out  at  10  pm 
and  arrived  in  Amsterdam  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  I stayed  with  a family  from  the 
Traveling  Friends  Directory  for  the  night 
to  recover  and  then  on  Sunday  I went  to 
Meeting  for  Worship.  Later  that  day,  I 
moved  to  the  house  of  another  Friend  who 
lived  in  The  Hague. 

Monday,  May  10,  was  the  first  day  to 
gather  for  “The  Hague  Appeal  for 
Peace”  (HAP)  and  it  focused  on  “the 
Youth.”  When  I arrived  in  the  room  where 
the  Youth  Orientation  was  going  to  hap- 
pen, it  was  packed.  After  I got  there,  more 
and  more  people  came.  When  all  the  seats 
were  full,  people  started  to  fill  the  stand- 
ing room  in  the  back.  And  then  we  just 
got  closer  and  closer. 

It  started  with  an  explanation  of  the 
basic  concepts  of  “Multi-Track  Diplo- 
macy,” where  civilian  Non-Governmental 
Organizations  (NGOs)  are  becoming  more 
and  more  involved  in  policy  and  decision- 
making. We  also  talked  about  the  need  to 
have,  and  listen  to,  early  warning  signals 
of  trouble.  Then  some  of  the  different  or- 
ganizations introduced  themselves  to  us. 
There  was  a group  of  Japanese  youth 
called  “Peace  Boat”  who  took  a boat 
around  the  world  and  picked  up  people 
from  all  different  cultures!  They  went  to 
conflict  areas  and  tried  to  deal  with  differ- 
ences. This  year  they  used  a bus  instead  of 
a boat  and  went  from  Dublin  up  to  Bel- 
fast, over  to  Scotland  and  down  to  The 
Hague.  The  Colombian  Children’s  Peace 


Movement  also  was  represented.  They 
had  organized  a “Vote  for  Peace”  in  Co- 
lombia which  resulted  in  an  amazing  turn- 
out and  influenced  all  the  different  war- 
ring factions  in  Colombia.  For  this,  they 
got  nominated  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize! 

As  it  became  late  morning,  a British 
youth  from  the  “Brighton  Peace  & Envi- 
ronmental Centre”  stood  up  and  said  that 
Yugoslavia  was  taking  NATO  member 
states  to  the  UN  World  Court  for  war 
crimes.  On  the  way  to  our  morning  meet- 
ing, he  had  passed  the  UN  World  Court 
and  had  seen  a lot  of  international  media 
there.  He  reported  to  them  about  “The 
Hague  Appeal  for  Peace”  and  reported  to 
us  that  they  weren’t  very  interested.  He 
wondered  why  the  media  was  always  fo- 
cusing on  war  issues  and  not  on  peace. 

He  suggested  that  we  go  down  to  the 
UN  World  Court  as  a group  and  tell  them 
what  we  think.  It  was  around  lunch  time, 
so  the  Youth  Orientation  organizers  sug- 
gested that  a delegation  of  us  go  down 
there.  Give  a couple  of  hundred  Youth 
Activists  the  option  to  sit  in  a room  or  go 
give  international  media  a piece  of  their 
mind  and  what  do  you  think  they  would 
do?  Hmm  ...  We  all  went!  We  marched 
over  to  the  UN  World  Court  and  read  a 
declaration  in  seven  different  languages 
that  said:  “We,  the  Youth  from  The 
Hague  Appeal  for  Peace,’  think  that  the 
media  spends  too  much  time  focusing  on 
war  in  this  world  and  wish  that  the  media 
would  spend  more  time  focusing  on  solu- 
tions!” 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  I went  to  a 
workshop  put  on  by  “For  Mother  Earth” 
called:  “Learn  to  Inspect  a Nuclear  Weap- 
ons Base.”  The  UN  World  Court  has  said 
that  in  most  circumstances  the  threat  or 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  in  violation  of 
UN  Human  Rights  Laws  and  that  the  Nur- 
emberg Principles  take  effect.  The  Nur- 
emberg Principles  state  that  if  a country  is 
breaking  UN  laws,  it  is  every  citizen’s 
responsibility  to  stop  its  government  from 
breaking  these  laws.  “For  Mother  Earth” 
organizes  “Citizens  Inspections”  of 
NATO  bases  that  are  suspected  of  having 
nuclear  weapons  on  them  or  that  may 
have  information  relating  to  possible  evi- 
dence or  the  whereabouts  of  nuclear 
(“Hague  Appeal  for  Peace,  ” continued  on  page  8) 
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(“Hague  Appeal  for  Peace,  “ continued  from  p.  7) 
weapons.  This  usually  results  in  arrest  but 
it  is  done  to  educate  the  people  and  tell  the 
governments  that  citizens  are  not  happy 
with  what  they  are  doing. 

On  Wednesday,  only  one  week  after 
Guilford  College  finals  were  over,  I was  in 
the  Netherlands  Congress  Centre  where 
“The  Hague  Appeal  For  Peace”  officially 
began.  After  I got  there,  since  only  one  or 
two  representatives  from  an  organization 
could  go  to  the  main  auditorium,  I went  to 
one  of  the  three  big  TV  screens  to  watch 
the  “Opening  Ceremonies.”  When  I got  to 
the  proper  hall,  I was  amazed  to  find  a sea 
of  booths  (I’d  guess  over  a thousand). 
There  were  booths  from  all  over  the  world, 
quite  literally!  There  was  everything  from 
a minefield  exhibit  with  strobe  lights  that 
went  off  every  time  someone  stepped  on  a 
mine,  to  the  Quaker  booth  and  Quaker 
Service  booth,  to  enlightenment  through 
meditation  stalls,  to  a California  religious 
sect  whose  leader  calls  himself  “The  God 
Man,”  to  a group  who  believes  their  leader 
got  abducted  by  aliens,  to  Rotary  Club 
International.  They  were  ail  there  and  eve- 
rything in  between! 

When  I finally  made  it  over  to  the 
seats  in  front  of  the  15-foot  TV  screen,  the 
program  was  getting  close  to  starting. 
Many  famous  activists  like  Desmond  Tutu 
were  there.  He  shared:  “What  we  have 
learned  in  this  century  is  that  human  be- 
ings are  awful.  And  we  have  learned  that 
human  beings  are  wonderful.  Anyone  who 
tells  you  that  people  are  impotent,  that 
people  are  weak,  say  to  them:  ‘You  lie, 
because  we  destroyed  apartheid!”4  Mary 
Wynn- Ashford  of  the  “International  Physi- 
cians for  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War” 
said  that  Russia  was  not  happy  with 
NATO  bombing  Yugoslavia.  On  her  re- 
cent trip  to  Russia,  she  heard  that  many 
high  military  officials  and  politicians  felt 
Russia  really  wanted  to  help  Yugoslavia. 
Although  Russia’s  conventional  military  is 
in  tatters,  its  nuclear  arsenal  is  fully  opera- 
tional! Russia  realizes  that  it  has  lost  many 
military  standoffs  in  the  past.  But  one 
week  before  the  FIAP,  Russia  gave  an  ulti- 
matum that  if  the  bombing  of  Yugoslavia 
did  not  stop  in  one  month  then  they  would 
use  their  nuclear  weapons.  When  asked 
about  the  nuclear  winter  that  would  ensue, 
they  agreed  it  would  be  tragic.  Mary 
Wynn-Ashford  said  that  this  was  getting 
close  to  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  felt: 
“North  America  is  asleep  at  the  wheel!” 

Children  from  Colombia  said:  “We 


know  that  the  children  of  the  earth  will 
be  able  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
build — a new  world.”  Judy  Collins  sang. 
And  we  learned  of  the  conflict  between 
Azerbaijan  and  Armenia,  where  they  are 
taking  hostages  ranging  in  age  from  eld- 
ers to  a ten-month-old  child.  An  ambas- 
sador said:  “Kosovo  was  the  most 
warned-about  conflict  in  history.  Warn- 
ings that  do  not  prompt  responses  are 
failures.”  Person  after  person,  conflict 
after  conflict  and  hope  after  hope,  I 
learned  that  we  have  come  a long  way 
and  we  still  have  a long  way  to  go. 

By  the  next  day  I had  decided  to  only 


Youth  at  the  Hague  Appeal 
for  Peace  Called  For: 

♦ Education  for  Peace,  Human  Rights  and 
Democracy.  Young  people  care  about  educa- 
tion more  than  international  financial  obliga- 
tions and  we  therefore  support  the  launch  of 
the  Hague  Appeal’s  “International  Campaign 
for  Compulsory  Peace  Education”  which  may 
be  advanced  by  debt  cancellation  for  the 
Global  South. 

♦ Stop  the  Use  of  Child  Soldiers.  We  want 
an  enforceable  treaty  that  bans  the  use  of  chil- 
dren in  the  military. 

♦ Eliminate  Community  Violence  at  the 
Local  Level.  Involve  youth  in  political  proc- 
esses and  encourage  better  integration  of 
youth  and  their  elders. 

♦ Empowerment  of  Youth. 


attend  workshops  from  the  Youth  Pro- 
gram. They  seemed  to  be  stimulating  and 
had  fewer  people  reading  from  typed 
notes.  Even  when  the  subject  was  ap- 
pealing, the  monotony  of  people  talking 
at,  not  with,  the  “audience”  was  strong 
enough  so  that  all  I could  do  to  keep 
from  falling  asleep  was  to  take  notes.  I 
learned  many  worthwhile  things,  but  they 
all  could  have  been  read. 

The  first  workshop  I went  to  on 
Thursday  was  about  “Building  Bridges.” 
Youth  from  Israel  to  Washington,  DC, 
and  from  Rwanda  to  Croatia,  addressed 
the  issue.  It  was  good,  but  in  the  after- 
noon there  was  a really  amazing  work- 
shop called:  “Youth  in  Global  Govern- 
ance.” When  I arrived,  there  were  many 
young  speakers,  all  lined  up  in  a row, 


ready  to  give  many  interesting  speeches. 
Indeed,  it  was  interesting  but  indeed,  it  was 
more  speeches.  They  talked  about  “Nation 
One,”  an  Internet  program  set  up  by  MIT 
where  people  from  all  over  the  world 
could  talk.  In  this  particular  program,  MIT 
gave  Internet  computer  systems  to  people 
in  places  where  they  couldn’t  afford  access 
to  the  Web.  They  talked  about  “bringing 
ourselves,  and  kids,  to  the  debating  table 
and  having  a ‘Young  General  Assembly.’” 

Then  halfway  through,  the  lad  from 
Brighton  (who  had  told  us  about  the  media 
and  the  UN  World  Court)  got  up  and 
spoke:  “Hey,  we’re  all  youth.  This  isn’t 
how  youth  interact  with  each  other.  We 
would  all  be  in  a circle!”  And  the  organ- 
izer agreed.  So  we  got  in  a circle  and 
started  to  talk  about  what  we  wanted  from 
this  conference. 

We  talked  about  being  “the  Youth” 
and  what  we  wanted  to  do  in  this  “Hague 
Appeal  for  Peace,”  in  future  appeals  for 
peace  and  in  the  Real  World.  A girl  from 
Jamaica  said:  “Personally,  I have  no  desire 
to  be  old,  not  that  old  people  are  bad.  I 
will  always  be  young,  if  not  in  body  then  in 
mind.  It  has  to  come  from  your  heart.” 

Someone  from  the  “Young  Scientists 
of  India”  said  maybe  we  should  demand  to 
see  Kofi  Annon,  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  UN,  or  at  least  write  a letter  to  him.  We 
talked  of  politicians  hopping  from  place  to 
place  and  getting  nothing  done.  We  dis- 
cussed the  large  difference  between  the 
Global  North  and  the  Global  South.  A 
Kurdish  refugee  said:  “I’ve  seen  this  shit 
from  the  two  sides.  There  (in  the  South) 
they  oppress  you  and  here  in  the  North  we 
try  to  keep  them  oppressed.”  Others  com- 
mented: “We  don’t  hate  people  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  we  see  them  as  part- 
ners.... Maybe  youth  groups  in  the  North 
should  send  money  to  youth  groups  in  the 
South....  What  can  we  do?”  We  talked 
about  how  to  reach  everyone,  like  if  next 
time  half  the  Americans  didn’t  come  but 
instead  sent  delegates  from  the  Global 
South.  Another  said:  “I’m  Israeli  and  she  is 
Palestinian  and  we  are  together.  Take  re- 
sponsibility!” And  an  African  shared:  “We 
are  ‘the  Youth’  and  we  should  clean  out 
our  minds.  Many  things  were  done  by  our 
ancestors.” 

Thursday  evening  I met  a Quaker  girl 
from  Pennsylvania  and  we  decided  that  we 
wanted  to  do  something  different.  We 
found  a poster  for  a play  called  “The  Road 
Home.”  It  was  going  to  start  at  8:30,  so  we 
again  hurried  through  the  maze  of  the  Con- 
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gress  Center.  We  arrived  a little  early  to 
find  the  seats  only  a quarter  full.  By  the 
time  the  show  started,  maybe  half  the 
seats  were  full.  None  of  us  knew  anything 
about  the  play.  It  started  with  a story  of  a 
young  boy  trying  to  get  an  elderly  woman 
to  tell  her  story  of  being  in  the  Concentra- 
tion Camps.  Then  it  went  on  to  the  boy’s 
story  of  being  a reporter  in  Sarajevo  and 
to  the  stories  of  people  there.  It  moved 
slowly  around  the  world  with  people  tell- 
ing their  stories  and  the  actors  acting  them 
out.  It  went  from  war  zone  to  war  zone, 
from  Yugoslavia  to  Tibet  to  the  ghettos  of 
Washington,  DC,  to  Cambodia,  to  Yo- 
landa King  telling  the  story  of  her  father, 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  At  first  I thought  I 
recognized  her  but  then  I thought:  “No,  it 
couldn’t  be.  But  it  was!  I think  she  was 
the  only  one  who  was  actually  telling  her 
own  story,  but  the  whole  thing  was  in- 
credible. If  you  can’t  go  to  a war  zone, 
bring  one  to  you. 

The  stories  were  very  powerful.  They 
helped  me  see  the  reality  of  war.  For  ex- 
ample, there  was  a story  from  Sarajevo 
concerning  two  women  getting  dressed  up 
to  go  out  for  coffee,  knowing  that  the  trip 
across  town  to  one  of  the  only  shops  that 
still  has  coffee  might  be  their  last.  But  it 
has  some  resemblance  to  normal,  so  they 
do  it  anyway.  Or  the  one  about  a Tibetan 
with  his  brother,  climbing  the  last  moun- 
tain before  India  knowing  if  he  stops,  he’ll 
sit  down  and  if  he  sits  down,  he’ll  fall 
asleep  and  both  he  and  his  brother  will 
freeze. 

After  the  play  was  over,  we  gave 
them  a standing  applause.  It  was  a won- 
derful surprise  and  another  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  HAP.  Then  we  found  out  that 
Malcolm  X’s  daughter  was  in  the  audi- 
ence with  us!  At  the  end,  she  got  up  and 
hugged  Yolanda  King. 

Saturday  was  the  last  day  and  there 
were  “Closing  Ceremonies.”  We  learned 
that  700  NGOs  were  represented  at  “The 
Hague  Appeal  for  Peace.”  We  learned 
that  every  two  minutes  a land  mine  ex- 
plodes. A Cambodian  girl  spoke:  “I  would 
like  to  live  in  a ‘Century  of  Peace.’  I don’t 
want  any  more  war.  I don’t  want  to  see 
any  more  land  mines.”  Judy  Collins,  of 
the  “International  Campaign  to  Ban  Land 
Mines,”  said:  “Ordinary  people,  when 
they  come  together,  can  do  extraordinary 
things.  This  world  will  change  only  when 
each  of  us  is  a leader.”  The  Swedish  Inter- 
national Ambassador,  quoting  the  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Sweden,  said:  “You 


cannot  create  democracy  by  bombing  the 
people  you  want  to  save.”  He  went  on  to 
say:  “Peace  cannot  be  kept  by  force.  It  can 
only  be  kept  by  understanding.” 

Then  a small  woman,  dressed  in  a sari, 
got  onstage  and  was  introduced  as  Sheikh 
Hassina,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Bangladesh. 
She  shared:  “We  have  noticed  a fundamen- 
tal difference  between  the  first  “Hague 
Peace  Conference”  of  1899  and  the  present 
one.  The  first  conference  was  called  by  the 
Czar,  the  second  one  by  a civil  society  or- 
ganization. This  shift  in  the  initiative  is  most 
significant.  People  are  more  powerful  than 
individuals.  Once  the  initiative  for  peace  is 
taken  over  by  civil  society,  peace  cannot  be 
very  far  away.” 

From  Canada,  three  “Raging  Grannies” 
got  on  stage  and  sang  a parody  of  the  song 
“Side  by  Side”  that  started  with:  “We  may 
be  a couple  of  Grannies”  and  ended  with: 
“but  we’re  telling  you  guys,  we  want  No 
More  War.”  They  sang  in  wonderful  Gran- 
nies voices.  Then  an  Indian  woman  got  on 
stage  and  told  us:  “Globalization  is  introduc- 
ing biological  war  into  our  fields  and  our 
tables.”  She  described  the  herbicides  and 
pesticides  that  are  used  in  the  food  we  eat 
and  she  explained  that  many  of  them  come 
from  the  military.  When  biological  warfare 


became  illegal,  the  companies  looked  for 
new  markets.  You  can  still  trace  the  pat- 
ents. When  she  was  done  speaking,  she 
introduced  a Pakistani  woman.  Then  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Netherlands  (I 
think)  said:  “Let  us  be  frank  and  open. 
There  is  only  one  alternative  to  war  and 
that  is  peace.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
peace  and  that  is  justice.”  And  finally,  the 
Netherlands  “Lawyers  for  Peace”  said: 
“Be  realistic,  ask  for  the  impossible.” 

That  evening  there  was  a dance.  It 
was  a really  great  way  to  close  the  confer- 
ence. People  of  all  ages,  nationalities, 
genders,  creeds,  heights,  sizes  and  colors 
were  having  fun  together.  There  was  a 
really  good  DJ  who  managed  to  play  a 
little  of  everything  and  keep  the  beat  go- 
ing. But  the  next  day  my  feet  told  me  that 
I had  danced  for  four  hours  the  night  be- 
fore, as  I joined  with  the  “2000  Walk  for 
Nuclear  Disarmament”  Peace  March  from 
the  UN  World  Court  in  The  Hague,  Neth- 
erlands, to  NATO  Headquarters  in  Brus- 
sels, Belgium.  We  were  walking  to  bring 
NATO  the  message  of  the  UN  World 
Court,  which  states:  “The  threat  or  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  generally  be  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  international  humani- 
tarian law.”  □ 


Other  Young  Friends  in  the  News 

Anna  Roberts  of  Missoula  (Montana)  Meeting  was  one  of  around  a dozen 
University  of  Pennsylvania  students  who  occupied  the  lobby  of  the  school 
president’s  office  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  press  for  closer  scrutiny  of 
working  conditions  in  factories  that  produce  clothing  with  the  Penn  name  (her  re- 
port will  appear  in  next  month’s  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin). . ..  CHARISSA  YOUNG 
from  University  Meeting  in  Seattle  was  sent  by  her  meeting  to  the  FCNL  Young 
Adult  Lobby  weekend.  28  college  students  and  young  adults  participated  (10 
from  George  Fox,  8 from  Guilford,  4 from  Wilmington  College,  2 from  Nebraska 
YM,  1 from  New  England  YM,  1 from  North  Pacific,  and  2 from  the  Washington, 
DC  area).  They  received  issue  briefings  on  military  spending,  Iraq  sanctions,  and 
missile  defense  on  Saturday.  They  also  did  a lobbying  skills  workshop  and  visited 
Congressional  offices....  Anna  MORGAN  of  Orange  County  Meeting  and  CASSIE 
WRIGHT  of  Whittier  First  Friends  Church  were  selected  for  the  Quaker  Youth  Pil- 
grimage to  England  and  Ireland.  They  will  visit  sites  such  as  Pendle  Hill  and 
Fenny  Drayton  (birthplace  of  George  Fox),  accompanied  by  Quaker  historian 
John  Punshon....  SARAH  HOUSE  led  her  first  solo  service  project  for  college  aged 
students  at  the  Wildlife  Way  Station,  a shelter  for  abandoned  wild  animals.  During 
this  project,  one  of  the  docents  walked  a Bengal  tiger  within  a foot  of  Sarah’s  face. 
When  the  tiger  growled,  Sarah  was  startled,  but  didn’t  scream.  “I  found  out  later 
that  this  growl  meant  hello,”  observed  Sarah,  “but  I didn’t  know  at  the  time  what 
the  tiger  was  trying  to  communicate.” 

If  you  have  had  a “Quaker  Adventure,”  please  contact  the  editor  or  Sarah 
House  at  houses@whittier.edu. 
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ISRAELIS  AND 
PALESTINIANS:  A TEST  IN 
COMPASSIONATE 
LISTENING 

by  Helen  Bruner 

Berkeley  Meeting 

^ ^Hfphank  you,  but  I am  fasting  until 
A sundown.”  My  hostess,  a Mus- 
lim Palestinian  in  Nablus,  West  Bank, 
gently  refused  to  share  our  meal.  “We 
often  fast  when  we  want  to  pray  for 
something.  I am  praying  for  an  open- 
ing— the  right  official,  the  right  timing. 
I have  spent  the  last  three  days  at  Is- 
raeli government  offices  trying  to  get 
an  identity  card  for  my  son  so  he  can 
attend  high  school.  If  he  misses  seven 
more  days  he  loses  the  year.  I am  very 
worried.” 

“Yes,  I would  love  to  hold  the 
baby.”  We  are  guests  today  of  the  sec- 
ond Palestinian  family  we  visited  living 
in  large  tents  after  their  homes  had 
been  demolished  by  the  Israelis  to 
make  room  for  a bypass  road.  Israeli 
officials  have  told  us  the  roads  are 
needed  for  security,  but  this  road  is  lo- 
cated a few  hundred  yards  from  the  ex- 
isting highway.  Atta  Jabber  has  papers 
giving  his  family  ownership  from  the 
time  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  His  home 
has  been  demolished,  rebuilt  and  de- 
molished twice  with  only  token  warn- 
ings and  without  recompense.  The  sec- 
ond time  the  soldiers  bulldozed,  Atta 
threw  his  baby  at  them  in  his  anguish, 
crying,  “You  bring  him  up.  I can’t  raise 


him  in  a tent.”  He  was  imprisoned,  tor- 
tured and  charged  with  “attacking  an  of- 
ficer with  a baby.”  His  wife  serves  us  tea 
and  soft  drinks  and  the  baby,  seemingly 
unscathed,  gurgles.  The  weather  is  beau- 
tiful now,  but  a cold  winter  is  expected. 
The  family  has  sold  even  the  wife’s  jew- 
elry to  survive.  They  have  no  other  shel- 
ter. 

Before  going  to  visit  Israel  and  the 
West  Bank  with  thirteen  other  North 
American  Jews  as  part  of  the  Compas- 
sionate Listening  Project  led  by  Leah 
Green  of  MidEast  Citizen  Diplomacy  I 


WEAVING 

within  the  city 
of  Jerusalem 
between  Damascus 
and  the  Jaffa  Gates 
twenty  minutes  pace 
live  Armenia, 

Italy,  Egypt, 

Jordan,  more;  woven 
worlds,  words,  bakeries, 
beliefs  and  hearts  beat. 
Beneath  the  ruins 
of  the  Temple  Mount 
older  stories  still, 
and  guns,  remind  all 
by  the  Wailing  Wall 
how  soon  frail  shattered 
tapestry  shreds  to 
threads  of  history. 


would  have  hoped  these  were  isolated 
incidents,  perhaps  provoked  by  some 
terrorist  attack.  I learned  that  Pales- 
tinians in  the  West  Bank  live  either  in 
isolated,  autonomous  zones  or  under 
direct  Israeli  occupation.  All  Palestini- 
ans need  permits  from  the  Israeli  mili- 
tary to  travel  to  work,  school  or  out- 
side the  area  in  which  they  live.  Even 
then  they  are  stopped  at  the  many 
checkpoints — “Why  didn’t  you  stop 
sooner,”  one  soldier  yelled  at  our 
driver — or  by  frequent  road  closures. 
In  areas  under  Israeli  control  (94%  of 
the  West  Bank)  any  home  can  be 
raided,  demolished,  have  water  di- 
verted away  or  whatever  is  deemed 
necessary  for  Israeli  security. 

We  were  there  to  listen  to  Israelis 
and  Palestinians  in  government,  in 
schools,  in  peacemaking  groups  such 
as  the  Jerusalem  Link,  in  the  Israeli 
Army  and  in  their  homes.  We  listened 
to  well  known  writers  and  we  listened 
to  workmen.  We  stayed  in  Israeli  and 
Palestinian  homes.  We  spoke  with 
high  ranking  representatives  from  the 
PLO  and  from  the  Israeli  Prime  Minis- 
try. Everyone  was  kind  and  patient  as 
we  asked  a myriad  of  questions  trying 
to  understand  even  a little  of  this  Holy 
Land  tangle. 

Israeli  officials  explained  that  this 
is  their  land,  that  it  has  been  their  land 
historically,  that  they  have  been 
wronged  by  Palestinians,  that  they 
would  like  to  live  together  peacefully 
if  they  only  had  the  security  which 
they  do  not  have  now.  Many  Israelis 
with  whom  we  spoke  did  not  believe 
Palestinian  leaders  are  sincere  when 
they  talk  about  leading  their  people  to 
peace.  Similarly,  Palestinian  officials 
explained  that  this  is  their  land  his- 
torically, that  they  have  been  wronged 
by  the  Israelis,  that  they  would  like  to 
live  together  peacefully  if  only  they 
had  the  security  which  they  do  not 
have  now. 

We  gave  a wonderful  party  for  200 
where  we  showed  our  video,  “Children 
of  Abraham.”  Many  Israeli  and  Pales- 
tinian citizens  and  peacemakers  there 
told  us  that  from  their  experience  it  is 
only  living  together  peacefully  that 
brings  security.  Like  my  Nablus  host- 
ess they  are  searching  for  the  open- 
ings. 

One  small  opening  occurred  while 
we  were  staying  in  a pristine  Jewish 
settlement  carved  out  between  two 
neighboring  Arab  villages.  We  learned 
(“ Compassionate  Listening”  continued  on  page  11) 
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FOOTSTEPS 

The  newletter  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
Colorado  Program  Winter-Spring  2000 

Expendable  Children 


Byron  Plumley 

In  January  the  Colorado  Campaign  for  Middle 
East  Peace,  based  in  Denver,  sent  a ten 
member  delegation  on  a humanitarian  mission 
to  Iraq.  We  visited  hospitals,  schools,  orphan- 
ages, and  markets,  as  well  as  religious  leaders, 
university  professors.  United  Nations  officers 
and  government  officials.  After  the  13  day 
journey  through  Iraq,  I felt  that 
the  story  of  Iraq  could  be  seen 
largely  through  the  lives  of  the 
children. 

In  the  hospitals  we 
listened  to  doctors  describe  the 
shortage  of  medical  supplies  that 
prevent  secondary  or  long  term 
care  for  patients.  We  saw  new- 
born infants  dying  in  incubators 
with  limited  oxygen  supply.  There 
were  children  in  the  bum  wards 
with  limited  antibiotics  to  treat 
their  conditions.  One  child  was 
dying  as  the  result  of  picking  up 
an  explosive  from  a cluster  bomb. 

The  chief  of  pediatrics  at  Basra  Hospital 
explained  the  increase  of  leukemia  and  con- 
genital birth  defects  due  to  suspected  radiation 
poisonmg  from  depleted  uranium  shells. 

We  visited  a water  treatment  facility 
where  they  are  unable  to  produce  drmkable 
water  due  to  lack  of  mechanical  parts  and 
chlorine  for  purification.  The  polluted  water 
supply  contributes  to  the  increase  of  diseases 
such  as  diarrhea  and  cholera,  which  could  be 
treated  except  for  the  lack  of  adequate  medical 
supplies  due  to  the  economic  sanctions. 

Iraq  is  the  story  of  a country  in  serious 
decline.  In  the  1980s, it  was  a prosperous 
country  with  a rising  standard  of  living.  Its 
health  care  system  was  the  model  for  the 
Middle  East.  Many  doctors  were  educated  in 


Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Iraq’s 
education  system  was  free  through  post- 
graduate studies.  However,  today  the  United 
Nations  identifies  Iraq  as  a “least  developed” 
country.  Caught  between  Iraq’s  repressive 
government  and  the  imposition  of  devastating 
economic  sanctions  by  the  U.S.,  the  children 


are  paying  the  price.  At  Mosul  University,  Dr. 
Al-Sharook  reminded  us  that  in  20  years  U S. 
children  would  have  to  deal  with  Iraqi  children 
and  that  these  children  will  remember  the 
suffering  they  are  experiencing  while  U S. 
children  know  almost  nothing  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Iraq.  He  said  the  policy  of  economic 
sanctions  is  not  promoting  peace  for  the  future. 

The  sanctions  have  not  brought  down 
the  government  of  Saddam  Hussein,  yet  the 
policy  continues.  In  1996  when  Leslie  Stahl 
asked  Madeline  Albright  on  60  Minutes  what 
she  thought  about  the  fact  that  half  a million 
children  have  died  as  a result  of  the  sanctions, 
Albright  replied,  “ I think  this  is  a very  hard 
choice,  but  the  price — we  think  the  pnce  is  worth  it.” 

(See  “ Children  ” on  page  3) 


Children  in  an  orphanage  in  Basra , Iraq  receive  gifts  from  the 
Colorado  delegation. 
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Iraq:  A Case  Study  in  U.S.  International  Relations 


“Through  the 
1980’s  the  U.S. 
supplied  Iraq  with 
billions  of  dollars 
in  weapons  and 
military  technology 
including  chemical 
and  biological 
weapons.” 


A snapshot  of  U.S.  involvement  in  the 

Middle  East  includes  a strong  relationship 
with  Iran  since  the  1950s  when  the  CIA 
installed  the  Shah  as  ruler  of  this  oil-rich  nation. 
The  U.S.  considered  Iran  a major  ally  in 
maintaining  its  control  of  the  oil  reserves  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  and,through  the  1970s, 
supplied  Iran  with  billions  of  dollars  in  weapons. 
However,  the  overthrow  of  the  Shah  in  1979 
caused  great  concern  for  U.S.  interests  since 
the  new  leader.  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  was  anti- 
American.  The  U.S.  shifted  its  support  toward 
Iraq  and  considered  building  relations  with 
Saddam  Hussein  and  the  Iraqi  government. 

When  Iraq  invaded  Iran  in  1980,  the 
U.S.  stood  ready  to  support  Iraq  with  weapons, 
military  advisors  and  agricultural  credits  to 
strengthen  Iraq’s  position  in  fighting  Iran.  The 
fact  that  Iraq  was  listed  as  a terrorist  nation 
and  weapons  sales  were  illegal  was  simply  a 
little  problem  for  the  Reagan  administration  to 
work  around.  In  1982  Iraq  was  removed  from 
the  terrorist  list.  Through  the  1980s  the  U.S. 
supplied  Iraq  with  billions  of  dollars  in  weapons 
and  military  technology  including  chemical  and 
biological  weapons. 

In  August  1990,  the  relationship  changed 
when  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait.  Overnight,  Iraq 
became  our  enemy.  Iraq’s  aggression  and  U.S. 
concern  about  controlling  the  flow  of  oil  seem 
to  have  influenced  the  change  in  policy.  With 
the  support  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council, 
sanctions  were  immediately  imposed  on  Iraq. 
After  rejecting  several  peace  proposals  from 
other  countries,  the  U.S.  launched  a six-week 
attack  on  Iraq  in  January  1991,  and  the  Gulf 
War  became  history.  Iraq  withdrew  from 
Kuwait  in  March  1991 . After  the  war  the 
reason  for  continuing  economic  sanctions 
changed  to  eliminating  Iraq’s  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  The  sanctions  became  an  eco- 
nomic war  against  Iraq  throughout  the  90s.  In 
1 996  the  effects  of  the  sanctions  were  recog- 
nized as  so  devastating  that  the  U.N.  initiated 
the  Oil-for-Food  humanitarian  program  to  assist 
Iraq  in  receiving  medical  and  food  supplies.  To 


date,  the  program  has  not  been  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Iraqi  population  and  a 
million  and  a half  deaths  are  attributed  to  the 
economic  sanctions.  Two  U.N.  Humanitarian 
Coordinators  have  resigned  in  protest  of  the 
sanctions. 

U.S.  Role  in  the  United  Nations 

There  are  several  issues  to  consider 
when  examining  U.S.  international  relations  in 
the  case  of  Iraq.  The  first  is  the  role  the  U.S. 
plays  in  the  U.N.  As  the  most  powerful 
military  and  economic  country  in  the  world,  the 
U.S.  is  dominant  in  the  decisions  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  Phyllis  Bennis  has  identified  the 
U.S.  role  clearly  in  Calling  the  Shots  as  she 
shows  the  power  Washington  exerts  over 
member  states.  This  imbalance  makes  interna- 
tional negotiation  nearly  impossible  since 
everything  is  first  considered  from  the  point  of 
U.S.  interest. 

Weapons  Sales 

Military  power  and  weapons  sales  are 
a critical  aspect  of  U.S.  relations  in  the  Middle 
East.  When  the  U.N.  Special  Commission 
(UNSCOM)  weapons  inspectors  were  operat- 
ing in  Iraq,  they  were  under  a gag  order  not  to 
reveal  the  source  of  the  weapons  they  discov- 
ered since  85%  of  the  weapons  come  from  the 
five  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council.  Supplying  the  region  with  arms  and 
then  calling  for  disarmament  is  an  act  of 
hypocrisy.  Yet,  Madeline  Albright  has  said  that 
it  is  acceptable  for  some  countries  to  have 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  just  not  Iraq. 

Space  Warfare 

Space  warfare  is  an  issue  to  be 
exposed  in  the  U.S.  war  with  Iraq.  The  Gulf 
War  was  considered  the  first  space  war  since 
the  U.S.  Space  Command  was  able  to  rely  on 
its  satellite  technology  to  inform  and  direct 
military  ground  operations  as  well  as  provide 
targeting  for  space  guided  missiles.  During  the 
four  day  U.S.  bombing  attack  in  1998,  the 
Pentagon  was  proud  to  announce  that  there 
were  even  more  satellites  in  the  Global  Posi- 
tioning System  to  support  more  accurate 
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targeting  of  missiles.  Iraq  has  served  as  a 
showcase  for  U S.  space  and  military  technology. 
Economic  Sanctions  and  Weapons  of  Mass 
Destruction 

Economic  issues  dealing  with  sanc- 
tions as  foreign  policy  tools  must  be  examined 
A recent  article  in  Foreign  A ffairs  journal  by 
John  Mueller  and  Karl  Mueller  identifies 
economic  sanctions  as  “sanctions  of  mass 
destruction.”  The  sanctions  have  been  used  to 
address  the  potential  threat  of  terrorism.  They 
state  that  economic  sanctions  “may  have 
contributed  to  more  deaths  during  the  post- 
Cold  War  era  than  all  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  throughout  history.”  In  addressing 
Iraq’s  arsenal  of  weapons  they  quote  from 
General  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  who  said  Iraq’s 
Scud  missile  is  the  “military  equivalent  of  a 
mosquito.”  The  economic  sanctions  far 
outweigh  the  threat  Iraq  poses  as  a military  power. 
International  Law 

Concerning  international  law,  the  U S. 
has  little  moral  authority  as  it  violates  interna- 
tional law  in  cooperation  with  Great  Britain 
imposing  no-fly  zones  in  Iraq.  This  disregard 
for  Iraq’s  sovereignty  is  simply  one  of  the 
selective  choices  the  U S.  has  made  in  regard 
to  mtemational  law.  The  U S.  chooses  to  act 
unilaterally  if  need  be  m achieving  its  end: 
control  of  oil  supplies.  The  moral  adage  about 
the  end  justifying  the  means  is  evident  as  the 
U.S.  exercises  military  and  economic  war 
against  Iraq  to  strive  for  the  elimination  of 
Saddam  Hussem. 

These  issues  represent  part  of  the 
U.S.  posture  in  dealing  with  Iraq.  There  are 
serious  ethical  questions  about  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  the  willingness  to  use  military  and 
economic  warfare  to  achieve  U.S.  interests. 
The  citizens  in  this  democracy  must  voice  their 
questions  about  U.S.  international  affairs.  In 
many  ways,  Iraq  is  simply  a case  study 
connecting  issues  that  demonstrate  the  role  of 
the  U.S.  in  the  global  picture.  The  final 
analysis  must  consider  U.S.  lifestyle  and  the 
demand  for  oil  as  an  essential  resource  in  our 
economy.  Witness  the  outcry  over  the  recently 
increased  gasoline  prices  Could  these  higher 
prices  be  the  motivation  for  endmg  the  sanc- 
tions and  encouraging  Iraq  to  produce  more  oil? 


Human  Rights  Program  Highlights 

In  Colorado,  the  media  and  government  crow 
joyously  about  the  “booming”  economy.  How- 
ever, little  is  said  about  the  growing  numbers  of 
immigrants  joining  our  communities  nor  the 
legacy  of  colonialism  that  American  Indians 
experience.  In  January,  AFSC  sent  a delegation 
to  the  U.S.  State  Department  to  discuss  U.S. 
policy  towards  Indigenous  Peoples  and  commu- 
nicate AFSC’s  support  for  self-determination  of 
Indigenous  Peoples.  Based  on  the  information 
we  gathered,  a local  committee  has  been 
working  to  develop  educational  strategies  on 
this  issue  for  both  American  Indians  and  non- 
native people.  One  of  these  projects  is  a faith 
curriculum  designed  for  mainline  Protestant 
churches  to  increase  understanding  and  sensi- 
tivity towards  Indigenous  Peoples.  In  the  area 
of  immigrant  rights,  AFSC  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  creating  a “Know  Your  Rights”  workshop 
curriculum  which  allows  immigrants  to  feel 
more  confident  in  protecting  themselves  against 
abuse  from  immigration  and  law  enforcement 
authorities.  AFSC  is  also  working  with  a 
community  group  to  build  an  immigrant-led 
immigrant  rights  movement. 


(“Children  "from  page  1) 

While  in  Iraq,  I began  to  reflect  on  the 
value  of  children’s  lives  as  tools  of  foreign 
policy  and  wondered  what  deeper  issue  is 
reflected  in  this  situation.  How  does  the  U.S. 
regard  children?  In  Iraq  we  continue  a policy 
that  is  destroying  an  entire  generation.  In  the 
U.S.  we  allow  20%  of  the  children  to  live 
below  the  poverty  level.  The  U.S.  ranks  14*11 
among  the  46  top  developed  nations  in  infant 
mortality.  Domestic  violence  toward  children  is 
a growing  issue.  At  the  international  level  we 
ask  why  the  U.S.  has  not  signed  the  U.N. 
Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child.  Is  it  only 
that  we  want  to  recruit  youngsters  for  military 
service  at  the  age  of  17  instead  of  18?  As  a 
society  we  have  some  soul  searching  to  do  as 
we  consider  the  expendability  of  children  in  the 
service  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Iraq.  A clear 
voice  of  conscience  must  say,  “Not  in  my  name!” 


The  Mission  of 
AFSC  Colorado  is  to 
expose  root  causes 
of  violence  and 
injustice,  and  to  act 
from  intentional 
spiritual  reflection  to 
create  life-affirming 
alternatives. 

The  Area  Program 
Committee  serves 
as  the  local  board 
for  the  AFSC 
Colorado  Program. 
Current  members 
are: 

Clayton  Cheever, 
Co-Clerk 
Brad  Goeddel, 
Co-Clerk 
Carol  Berry 
Florence  Brown 
Martin  Cobin 
Marlise  Fratinardo 
Matthew  Kowal 
Marielle  Oetjen 
Paul  Wehr 

Staff: 

Sharon  King 
Larry  Leaman-Miller 
Byron  Plumley 
Danielle  Short 
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Actions  to  End  the  Economic  Sanctions  Against  Iraq 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  is  promoting  three  actions  at  the  national  level  to  challenge  the  economic 
sanctions  against  Iraq.  After  more  than  nine  years,  the  most  severe  sanctions  ever  imposed  on  a country  remain  in 
place  and  the  U N.  reports  that  5,000  children  die  each  month  as  a result  of  the  economic  embargo. 

We  invite  you,  and/or  any  group  you  are  a part  of,  to  participate  in  one  of  these  campaigns. 


Campaign  of  Conscience 

AFSC  and  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  (FOR)  have  created  this  broad  faith-based  campaign  to 
end  the  economic  sanctions.  The  effort  is  to  collect  money  and  signatures  to  support  the  purchase  of 
medical  items  on  the  sanctions  list.  The  campaign  has  targeted  three  dates  to  apply  to  the  U S.  Trea- 
sury Department  for  a license  to  ship  humanitarian  goods:  August  6 and  October  2,  2000.  If  the  license 
is  approved  the  goods  will  be  shipped.  If  denied,  the  goods  will  be  shipped  and  the  Campaign  of  Con- 
science will  challenge  the  government  to  break  the  embargo.  The  government  has  advised  that  the 
personal  risk  is  $275,000  civil  fine,  $1  million  criminal  fine  and  12  years  imprisonment. 


r 

^ 

Three  FTs  for  Iraq:  Reading, 

Challenging  the  Intellectual 

Reconstruction,  Reconciliation 

Embargo 

The  education  system  in  Iraq  has  been 

The  U N.  sanctions  have  cut  off  the 

devastated  over  the  past  nine  years.  AFSC 

flow  of  printed  material  into  Iraq, 

is  reaching  out  to  the  children  of  Iraq  with 

including  medical  journals  and  textbooks. 

Friend-Ship  School  Kits.  The  assembled  kits 

With  your  financial  support  AFSC  will 

include  notebooks,  pencils,  pens,  erasers  and 

purchase  journal  subscriptions  for 

a small  pencil  sharpener. 

medical  schools  in  Iraq. 

V 
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For  additional  information  please  contact  AFSC,  901  W.  14th  Ave.  #7,  Denver,  CO.  80204,  or  call  (303)  623-3464,  or 
Peter  Lems,  AFSC,  1501  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA.  19102,  (215)  241-7170,  email:  Plems@afsc.org 


Economic  Justice  Program  Highlights 

“Debt  is  a form  ofsla\>ery.  We  ha\>e  a moral  imperative.  For  the  Global  South  the  struggle  for  debt  relief 
is  as  important  now  as  the  anti-apartheid  struggle  was  in  the  past.  ” These  words  were  spoken  by  Njoki  Njoroge 
Njehu,  director  of  the  50  Years  is  Enough  Coalition,  on  a recent  visit  to  Denver.  Colorado  AFSC  economic 
justice  efforts  focus  on  Jubilee  2000,  the  international  campaign  to  cancel  the  external  debt  of  the  world’s 
poorest  countries  at  the  start  of  the  new  millennium. 

AFSC  also  advocates  for  immigrants  in  Denver  who  find  informal,  day-labor  jobs.  Non-payment  for 
work  completed  and  injuries  without  any  compensation  are  all  too  common,  because  employers  assume  day 
laborers  will  not  resist  exploitation.  AFSC  has  also  suggested  steps  workers  can  take  to  avoid  these  situations. 
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(“Compassionate  Listening ” continued  from  p.  10) 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Israelis  have 
never  related  socially  with  Palestini- 
ans because  they  are  afraid.  In  this  case, 
however,  a settler  had  befriended  a village 
family  when  she  took  a workman  home 
who  had  been  hurt.  She  invited  us  to  visit 
with  her.  Six  Israelis  who  had  never  been 
to  the  village  walked  over  with  us.  Unfazed 
by  the  deluge  of  unexpected  guests,  our 
gracious  hosts  served  us  Arab  coffee,  mint 
tea  and  invited  us  to  a meal!  As  at  any 
other  comfortable  party,  within  minutes 
Israelis,  Palestinians  and  Americans  were 
jabbering  away  in  small  groups  about  kids, 
recipes  and  the  state  of  the  world — in  three 
languages.  D 


Helen  Bruner,  a psychotherapist  and  writer 
in  Castro  Valley  and  Berkeley,  CA,  can  be 
reached  at  510-886-1350  or  at  510-527- 
0951.  The  Compassionate  Listening  Pro- 
ject address  is  PO  Box  1 7,  Indianola,  WA 
98342  or  email: lgreeninc@aol.com. 


Gene  Knudsen-Hqffman 


Internationally  known  as  a peace 
activist.  Gene  Hoffman  has  spent 
much  of  her  lifetime  working  for 
peace  in  such  embattled  areas  as  Is- 
rael and  Palestine,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

A member  of  Santa  Barbara 
Meeting,  Gene  celebrated  her  eighti- 
eth birthday  this  year,  and  is  still  go- 
ing strong  for  peace.  She  writes: 

“My  dream  is  that  we  will  one 
day  have  an  international  reconcilia- 
tion team  who  will  rush  to  wherever 
there  is  a conflict  which  threatens 
war,  listen  to  the  sufferings  and 
grievances  of  both  sides,  broadcast 
this  information,  and  return  home  to 
deliberate  further  before  any  action  is 
taken  by  either  our  diplomats  or  the 
military....  We  cannot  rush  to  peace, 
nor  hope  to  have  a viable  solution 
unless  we  know  where  each  side  is 
‘coming  from.’”  For  more  about  her 
work,  see  her  Pendle  Hill  pamphlet 
No  Royal  Road  to  Reconciliation 
(1995)  or  check  out  her  website: 
www.coopcomm.org/listening.htm 


“ALASKANS  LISTENING 
TO  ALASKANS”: 

AFSC  UNDERTAKES 
PEACEMAKING 
INITIATIVE  IN  ALASKA 

by  Cynthia  Monroe 
Anchorage  Meeting 

The  Alaska  of  popular 
myth  is  a mecca  for  fish 
and  game.  In  a sense  it  is.  It  is 
also  true  that,  though  the 
hunting  and  fishing  here  is 
great,  and  the  scenery  un- 
matchable,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  limitless  game  any- 
where. So  while  Alaska 
boasts  grizzly,  black  and  po- 
lar bears,  wolves,  moose,  caribou,  salmon, 
Dolly  Varden,  sheefish,  trout,  geese  and 
ducks,  and  more — and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  them — questions  of  access  and  alloca- 
tion are  urgent.  These  questions  are  tearing 
Alaska  apart. 

There  is  a complex  history  to  the  legal 
situation.  Briefly,  State  and  Federal  laws 
are  in  conflict,  with  State  law  guaranteeing 
“equal  access”  to  all  Alaskans  to  Alaska 
resources,  and  Federal  law  mandating  a 
rural  priority  for  subsistence  (game  as  live- 
lihood). State  land  is  managed  by  the  State 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  Federal 
land  and  navigable  waters  by  the  US  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

For  many  Alaska  Native  people,  the 
word  “subsistence”  is  a new  label  for  a 
timeless  way  of  life  that  pre-existed  the 
United  States  of  America.  This  way  of  life 
encompasses  not  only  livelihood  but  spirit 
and  identity;  it  is  an  inherent  right  which 
cannot  be  taken  away.  This  view  is  shared 
by  many  non-Native  Alaskans  who  believe 
that  all  rural  Alaskans  (about  half  non- 
Native)  are  entitled  to  protection  of  the 
unique  and  treasured  “Bush”  way  of  life. 

In  contrast  some  urban  Alaskans,  espe- 
cially those  who  hunt  and  fish  for  sport  or 
for  livelihood,  view  subsistence  quite  dif- 
ferently. To  them,  a rationing  system  which 
gives  priority  to  rural  Alaskans  is  discrimi- 
nation based  on  ZIP  code. 

Many  who  support  equal  access  are 
lifelong  Alaskans  who  grew  up  hunting  and 
fishing.  Others  were  drawn  to  Alaska  by 
love  for  the  outdoors.  Their  experiences 
hunting  and  fishing  go  far  beyond  what  is 
suggested  by  the  term  “sport.”  Hunting 
guides  and  commercial  fishermen  have  an 
economic  stake  in  the  question. 


Unfortunately,  public  debate  over  the 
question  is  becoming  less  tolerant  and  is 
breaking  down  on  racial  lines. 

Concerned  about  these  growing  rifts 
and  their  potential  for  violence,  Alaska 
Quakers  are  trying  to  bring  peace  and 
healing  to  the  deteriorating  situation.  With 
help  from  the  AFSC,  a working  group  of 
Friends  and  friends  turned  to  the  compas- 
sionate listening  approach  developed  by 
Quaker  peace  activist  Gene  Knudsen 
Hoffman. 

Listening  and  being  heard  can  open 
minds  and  hearts  of  people  in  conflict  to 
the  humanity  of  their  opponents.  At  the 
same  time  it  gives  individuals  not  directly 
involved  in  a conflict  a way  to  become 
active  participants  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing peace.  Compassionate  listening  does 
not  advocate  for  any  one  side  or  solution. 
It  seeks  to  find  the  truth  in  all  sides,  and 
by  hearing  and  trying  sincerely  to  under- 
stand, to  help  those  in  conflict  become 
ready  to  hear  one  another. 

Getting  started 

The  group  proposed  a series  of 
small-group  listening  sessions.  The  first 
group  of  listeners  would  be  the  Quakers 
and  others  who  had  joined  the  project  out 
of  a commitment  to  peace.  They  would 
listen  to  individuals  on  all  sides  of  the 
subsistence  conflict.  Some  sessions  would 
occur  in  cities,  some  in  rural  villages.  In 
April,  1999,  Gene  Knudsen  Hoffman  trav- 
eled to  Anchorage  from  California  to  train 
listeners,  and  during  the  same  weekend. 
Father  Michael  Oleksa,  a Russian  Ortho- 
dox priest  with  tremendous  experience  in 
village  Alaska,  helped  us  to  understand 
("Alaskans  Listening...”  cont.  on  page  12) 


Protected  by  the  Marine  Mammals  Protection  Act,  seals 
are  hunted  only  by  special  pennit.  They  are  an  important 
component  of  the  traditional  diet  of  coastal  Alaska  Native 
communities.  Photos  courtesy  of  Rural  Alaska  Community 
Action  Program. 
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the  cultural  gap  between  Alaska  Native 
cultures  and  the  Western  culture  of  most 
non-Natives. 

Father  Oleksa  saw  hope  in  these  at- 
tempts to  bridge  the  gap.  “If  we  can  get 
away  from  the  quagmire  of  the  word  sub- 
sistence and  instead  look  at  the  activities 
and  the  values  behind  it,”  he  said,  “we  will 
find  common  ground.” 

Native  people  often  disparage  sport 
hunting,  thinking  “this  is  your  leisure,  your 
fun — but  it  is  how  I live,  so  why  don’t  you 
go  play  tennis  or  watch  movies  or  do  some 
other  leisure  activity  that  doesn’t  affect  me 
or  the  land? 

But  Father  Oleksa  suggested  that  if  we 
talked  to  non-Native  hunters  about  their 
experiences  hunting  and  what  they  meant, 
we  would  hear  values  similar  to  those  held 
by  Native  Alaskans.  “Look  for  your  bridge 
here,”  he  told  us. 

“There  will  still  be  misunderstandings, 
but  I think  you  can  start  to  bridge  them 
here.” 

With  this  encouragement  the  group 
started  planning  a schedule.  “Blind  as  a 
bat,”  was  how  a Friend  from  Fairbanks  de- 
scribed us  during  the  period  of  planning. 
But  since  bats  navigate  with  their  ears,  this 
metaphor  might  work  for  Quaker  compas- 
sionate listening.  “We  sometimes  do  our 
best  work  when  we  don’t  know  where 
we’re  going,”  said  a friend,  “because  that 
gives  the  Spirit  room  to  work  through  us.” 

The  first  session: 

Urban  hunters  and  fishers 

At  our  first  listening  session  we  set  up 
tables  so  that  a curved  row  of  speaking  par- 
ticipants would  face  a semi-circle  of  listen- 
ers. The  videographer  set  up  the  camera 
and  tested  microphones;  I heated  water  in 
the  portable  coffee-maker  and  made  coffee. 
The  listeners  and  the  speakers  arrived. 

This  time  the  speakers  were  urban 
hunters,  three  of  four  in  support  of  equal 
access.  Here  is  a little  of  what  we  heard: 
One  told  of  when  a non-Native  guide 
helped  two  Native  boys  to  complete  their 
hunt  successfully,  giving  the  guide’s  vege- 
tarian clients  a new  perspective  on  hunting. 
Once  a buck  deer  came  face  to  face  with  a 
hunter  and  was  released  because  he  wasn't 
needed.  Once  a young  hunter  let  his  own 
desires  go  and  shared  the  experience  of 
taking  a caribou  with  his  younger  brother. 

Hunters  told  how  their  values  are  mis- 
understood. The  vilification  of  hunting  by 


urban  society  is  painful.  Hunting  is  not 
just  about  killing  animals;  they  feel  it  as 
both  direct  experience  and  affirmation  of 
their  connection  to  the  living  world.  Hunt- 
ers were  the  first  authors  of  Western  con- 
servation, and  continue  to  be  its  mainstay. 
Those  who  spoke  are  deeply  concerned 
about  what  may  become  of  the  natural 
world  if  urban  society  loses  this  direct 
connection — this  visceral  understanding 
of  stewardship. 

After  adjournment  as  many  of  us  as 
could  stayed  to  talk  more.  What  had  be- 
gun as  two  camps  of  strangers  was,  a few 
hours  later,  a group  of  friends  who  wanted 
to  know  one  another  better. 

The  second  session: 

Rural  subsistence  users 

For  the  first  session  with  rural  people 
I traveled  to  Fairbanks,  taking  advantage 
of  a conference  of  Native  leaders  from  all 
over  village  Alaska. 

In  our  second  listening  session  were 
participants  from  the  villages  of  Fort 
Yukon,  Shungnak,  Quiniaquk,  Buckland, 
Kiana  and  Kipnuk.  A Gwich’in 
Athabascan  leader  opened  the  session 
with  a prayer  in  Gwich’in. 

The  participant  from  Buckland  spoke 
about  learning  to  whale  for  beluga. 

Patience  was  his  first  lesson.  As  a 
child  was  his  role  was  to  keep  the  dogs 
quiet  while  the  whalers  were  out.  Every- 
one in  the  village  plays  a role  in  the  hunt, 
and  as  he  grew  older  and  his  role  changed, 
he  learned  more  and  more  by  observing. 
Everyone  helps  and  everyone  shares  in  the 
catch. 

Many  found  outside  regulation  of  Na- 
tive hunting  and  fishing  offensive,  mis- 
guided, and  absurd;  Native  people  man- 
aged their  hunting  and  fishing  for  eons 
before  contact  with  Western  culture  with- 
out hurting  the  land  or  the  game,  they 
said.  Outside  regulation  makes  no  sense 
because  it  tells  you  what  you  can  kill  on 
any  given  day,  but  that  choice  is  not  up  to 
the  hunter. 

The  choice  is  up  to  the  animals.  Vil- 
lagers sense  that  the  animals  give  them- 
selves to  the  hunters;  and  when  they  need 
food,  they  don’t  argue  about  what  it  turns 
out  to  be. 

When  we  asked  about  misunderstand- 
ings of  their  values  relating  to  hunting  and 
fishing,  one  man  responded  that  people 
need  to  experience  the  village  life  to  un- 
derstand it,  to  live  off  the  land.  He  can’t 


understand  another’s  life  until  he  lives  it, 
and  he  would  not  presume  to  make  deci- 
sions about  other  people’s  lives. 

One  man  responded,  “I  don’t  under- 
stand what  they  don’t  understand.” 

Another  suggested  that  it  would  be 
good  to  bring  city  people  to  the  bush  to 
visit  and  learn. 

We  thanked  the  speakers,  and  they 
thanked  us  for  listening.  As  in  the  previ- 
ous session,  the  spirit  of  friendship  that 
grew  in  the  room  was  based  not  on  har- 
mony of  opinion,  but  on  the  accord  built 
by  listening  and  being  heard. 

Moving  forward 

The  sessions  have  continued,  and  in 
March,  2000,  the  project  went  on  its  first 
rural  visit,  to  Buckland,  an  Inupiat  village 
of  480  people,  just  south  of  the  Arctic 
Circle.  The  visit  was  coordinated  by  Percy 
Ballot,  Sr.,  who  had  participated  in  the 
“rural”  session  in  Fairbanks.  During  our 
visit,  we  were  able  to  show  a video  of  an 
Anchorage  session  to  a small  group  of 
villagers.  Likewise,  urban  groups  in  both 
Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  have  viewed 
footage  of  the  early  rural  session.  In  all 
cases,  the  responses  were  considered  and 
positive.  We  are  encouraged  at  being  able 
to  take  this  next  step  toward  bringing 
those  in  conflict  together  in  listening. 

Many  listeners  have  been  humbled  by 
this  opportunity  to  set  ourselves  aside  and 
welcome  the  true  expressions  of  others. 
We  are  being  changed  in  ways  we  would 
not  have  guessed.  We  hope  that  the  others 
involved,  also  find  this  surprising  process  to 
be  a good  one;  and  that  it  will  increase  un- 
derstanding and  peace  among  all  of  us.  □ 


Cynthia  Monroe  is  director  of  Alaskans 
Listening  to  Alaskans  about  Subsistence, 
a project  of  the  American  Friends  Sendee 
Committee.  PO  Box  110932,  Anchorage, 
Alaska  99511  (907)  727-2782 
altas@alaska.net  or  cmonroe@afsc.org 


UPDATE 

According  to  Susan  Segall,  new  di- 
rector of  the  AFSC  Northwest  Re- 
gional office,  Jeffrey  Smith,  coordi- 
nator of  that  region 's  Indian  Pro- 
gram, has  plans  to  conduct  similar 
“compassionate  listening”  work- 
shops with  Makaw  tribal  whalers  and 
environmentalists  opposed  to  whaling 
in  Washington  State.  A report  will  be 
forthcoming. 
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Friendly  News 


Yearly  & Quarterly  Meeting  Calendar 

May 

♦ 7.  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting.  La  Jolla  Meeting. 

♦ 13-14.  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Sky  Camp. 

June 

♦ 2-4.  The  Annual  Silent  Retreat.  Susan  Murphy.  An  extended  experience  of  Quaker  meeting  for 
worship.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

♦ 8-11.  Pacific  Northwest  Quaker  Women’s  Theology  Conference.  Camp  Menucha  (near 
Portland,  Oregon). 

♦ 14-19.  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting.  Ft.  Lewis  College,  Durango,  Colorado. 

♦ 18-25.  Quaker  Camp.  Mimi  and  Alan  Edgar.  A week  for  friends  in  the  5th-7th  grades.  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center . 

♦ 23-25.  Friends  Association  of  Higher  Education,  Earlham  College. 

♦ 24-27.  SCQM/AFSC  Environmental  Project  at  Catalina  Island. 

♦ 24-30.  QVSWN  Training/Consulation.  Earlham  College. 

♦ 30-Jul  6.  “Art  and  the  Spirit.”  Joan  Rawles-Davis  and  Lor  Larsen.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker. 
Center 

July 

♦ 1-8.  Friends  General  Conference. 

♦ 20-23.  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  Oregon  State  University  in  Corvallis. 

23-30.  Quaker  Service  Camp.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

August 

♦ July  31 -August  5.  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 

♦ 12-19.  AFSC/SCQM  Service  Project  at  Maclovio  Rojas  in  Mexico. 


Registering  for  Yearly  Meeting 

PYM  registrar:  Claire  Gorfinkel,  PO  Box  94814,  Pasadena,  CA  91109. 
cgorfinkel  @ afsc.org. 

NPYM  registrar:  Kirby  Urner,  3745  SE  Harrison  St,  Portland,  OR  97214-5845, 
pdx4d@teleport.com.  503-232-7159 

IMYM  registrar:  Peter  Lundman,  405  Princeton  Dr  SE,  Albuquerque,  NM  87106-2818, 
PeterLundman  @compuserve.com.  505-268-6690. 


Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting 

Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting  met  in 
Tucson,  Arizona,  on  March  3,  4, 
and  5,  on  the  topic  of  “Clearing  the  Path: 
Becoming  Fully  Present.”  Deborah  Shaw 
was  the  speaker  and  since  she  had  been  a 
part  of  Pima  Monthly  Meeting  when  she 
was  6-14  years  old,  it  was  a treat  to  have 
her  remind  us  of  her  experiences  as  a 
young  child  in  the  meeting.  Deborah 
Shaw  is  a graduate  of  Olney  Friends 
School  and  Guilford  College,  where  she 
currently  serves  as  Director  of  the 
Quaker  Leadership  Scholars  Program. 
She  currently  serves  as  co-Clerk  of 
Friendship  Friends  Meeting  and  on  the 
meeting’s  Ministry  and  Oversight  Com- 
mittee. She  also  serves  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Friends  Association 
for  Higher  Education. 

Cochise  Monthly  Meeting  is  laying 
itself  down  after  twenty  years  in  McNeal, 
Arizona.  Clerk  Gearhard  Fritzsche  and 
his  wife  Helene  expressed  their  regret  at 
not  being  able  to  continue  the  monthly 
meeting  which  has  decreased  in  num- 
bers. Flagstaff  Monthly  Meeting  contin- 
ues its  remodeling  of  the  building. 
Wednesday  evenings  they  hold  a fellow- 
ship open  to  non-Quakers.  Their  pam- 
phlet “Searching  in  the  Light”  is  still 
available. 

Phoenix  Monthly  Meeting  is  thriv- 
ing and  most  recently  enjoying  the  land- 
scaping improvements  in  front  of  their 
meeting  house. 

Pima  Monthly  Meeting  held  a re- 
treat with  Margery  Post  Abbott  on  the 
topic  of  “Peace-Makers,  Evangelists, 
Mystics  and  Prophets:  The  Varied  Ways 
Friends  See  Our  Witness  to  the  World.” 
Margery  Post  Abbott  wrote  A Certain 
Kind  of  Perfection  as  well  as  numerous 
pamphlets  and  articles. 

While  the  adults  met  with  Deborah 
Shaw  at  the  half-yearly  meeting,  the  chil- 
dren traveled  to  the  newly-dedicated 
Gordon  D.  Hirabayashi  recreation  site  on 
Mt.  Lemmon.  [Gordon  Hirabayashi  is  a 
Japanese- American  Friend  who  was  im- 
prisoned during  WWII  for  refusing  to 
comply  with  orders  for  the  evacuation 
and  detention  of  Japanese- Americans. 
His  case  went  all  the  way  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  lost  the  case,  but  was  eventu- 
ally vindicated  when  the  case  was  re- 
opened in  the  1980s.  He  currently  re- 
sides in  Canada.] 

Among  the  children  who  visited  the 


site  and  hiked  to  Bug  Spring  was  Ian 
Haney  McEwen.  He  recently  was  pre- 
sented a religious  education  medal  which 
he  earned  in  the  Cub  Scouts.  He  has  been 
a Cub  Scout  for  two  years  and  he  is  the 
second  member  of  Pima  Monthly  Meet- 
ing to  earn  this  special  award.  The  other 
boy  was  Alex  Forbes. 

Tempe  Monthly  Meeting  recently 
met  with  Lloyd  Lee  Wilson,  an  East 
Coast  Friend.  Lloyd  spoke  about  the 
characteristics  of  the  first  Christians 
from  the  Book  of  Acts  when  the  people 
were  together  for  Pentecost  following 
Jesus’  resurrection: 

$ they  believed 

♦ they  prayed 

♦ they  spent  time  together 

♦ they  held  their  belongings  in 
common 

♦ they  shared  their  material  wealth 

♦ they  worshipped  together  daily 
with  glad  and  generous  heart 

♦ they  praised  God 

Lloyd  also  spoke  about  the  impedi- 


ments to  enjoying  perfect  community: 
over-scheduling,  lack  of  prioritizing,  ex- 
haustion, competition  with  other  commu- 
nities, torn  loyalties,  seeking  security,  too 
much  information,  consumerism,  forget- 
ting the  testimony  of  simplicity,  lethargy, 
individualism,  and  health  issues. 

Carl  Wallen  reported  on  the  Arizona 
Ecumenical  Council  which  is  made  up  of 
12  denominations,  the  Church  Women 
United,  and  associate  members  such  as 
the  South  Mountain  Interfaith  Coaliation, 
affiliated  members  such  as  the  Interfaith 
AIDS  network,  and  has  collegial  delegates 
such  as  LDS  (Latter  Day  Saints,  or  Mor- 
mon) and  Jewish.  The  largest  event  in 
which  the  council  participated  this  year 
was  the  “Festival  of  Faith  2000”  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  2000,  where  over  35,000  Chris- 
tians celebrated  their  faith  in  the  Bank 
One  Ballpark  in  Phoenix.  AHYM  Quakers 
have  been  active  in  the  AEC  ever  since  1978 
and  they  are  represented  by  Carl  Wallen, 
Arline  Hobson,  and  Ann  Hardt. 

(“Friendly  News,  ’’  continued  on  page  14) 
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The  next  Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meet- 
ing is  scheduled  for  September  29,  30, 
and  October  1,  in  the  Emmanuel  Pines 
Camp  in  Prescott,  Arizona.  By  the  way, 
has  your  meeting  received  a resignation 
from  a member  by  e-mail  yet?  We 
reached  this  technological  milestone  in 
Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting  recently. — 
Alicya  Malik,  Pima  Meeting 

Montana  Gathering  of  Friends 

he  Year  2000  Winter  MGOF  was  a 
soaring  musical  and  spiritual  suc- 
cess. Montana  Quakers  gathered  at  Gold 
Creek  enjoyed  a weekend  of  high  vol- 
ume and  joyful  celebration  using  song, 
dance,  rhythm,  and  meditation.  At  times 
the  building  resonated  as  the  music  and 
drumming  connected  us  to  the  Spirit.  It 
was  not  the  usual  Quaker  gathering  by 
far;  in  truth.  I’ve  never  before  associated 
with  such  noisy  Quakers.  It  was  wonder- 
ful. 

Saturday  morning  began  with  a mu- 
sical plenary  called  “Beauty  and  Interior 
Space:  Music,  Imagination,  and  the  Hu- 
man Heart”  presented  by  our  guest 
speaker,  Lawrence  Duncan.  The  musical 
practice  of  this  trained  musician  involves 
teaching,  performing,  recording,  and  ask- 
ing the  question,  “How  can  music  help?” 
He  sang  and  played  the  bassoon,  saxo- 
phone, harp,  flutes,  and  handdrums  to 
illustrate  his  words  to  us.  He  told  us  that 
we  all  have  music  within  us  whether  we 
recognize  that  or  not.  “Just  relax  your 
throat  and  let  it  out,”  he  said.  “Music  is 
meant  to  be  enjoyable  and  uplifting,  and 
it  is  extremely  therapeutic  to  troubled 
minds.  It  unites  and  forms  bonds  be- 
tween people.  And  did  you  ever  think 
that  the  silence  between  musical  notes  is 
just  as  important  as  the  notes?” 

Through  worship  sharing  groups, 
some  silent,  others  musical,  many  found 
renewal  or  made 
discoveries  about 
themselves-all  fa- 
cilitated by  the  mu- 
sical theme.  There 
were  thoughtful 
queries  asking  us 
to  reflect  on  the 
role  of  music  in 
our  early  lives  and 
how  we  have  been 
influenced  by  mu- 
sic in  a spiritual 
way.  The  queries 
served  to  focus  our 
meditation  and 
sharing.  And  had 


we  ever  heard  the  music  of  the  spheres? 

We  were  also  fortunate  to  have  Pom 
Collins,  a physician  and  a versatile  musi- 
cian from  Trego,  Montana,  and  his  wife, 
Rita,  new  members  of  Missoula  Meeting. 
He  played  the  fiddle  and  soon  organized  a 
group  of  fiddlers,  young  and  older.  They 
sounded  pretty  terrific.  On  Saturday  after- 
noon he  led  a workshop  where  he  sup- 
plied a variety  of  instruments  to  his  will- 
ing students.  We  practiced  harmonies  and 
rhythms  and  listened  to  the  silence  be- 
tween the  notes  as  we  played  and  learned. 

The  children  joined  the  fun  with  their 
own  musical  instruments.  They  performed 
enthusiastically  for  Family  Night  in  the 
“Big  Orchestra”  under  the  direction  of 
Jean  Christoferson  who  danced  her  heart 
out  on  Saturday  evening. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  enjoyed  a 
Meeting  for  Worship  where  those  who 
were  so  moved  sang  and/or  played  their 
instruments  to  share  moving  messages  out 
of  the  silence.  Others  spoke  of  how  in 
their  experiences  even  annoying  sounds 
had  been  transformed  into  something 
more  enjoyable  by  changing  perceptions. 
Can  you  hear  the  music  in  the  voices  of 
howling  dogs  or  imagine  bells,  beeps  and 
whistles  as  birds  in  the  hospital  forest? 
Perhaps  now  we  can. — Jean  Triol, 
Missoula/Glacier  Valley  (MT) 

Street  Light  Wins  Award 

Street  Light,  the  newspaper  on  Poverty 
& Homelessness  in  San  Diego,  won 
the  North  American  Street  Newspaper 
Association  .Award  for  the  best  street  sto- 
ries for  1998.  Congratulations  to  Anne 
and  Forrest  Curo  for  their  excellent  work! 
Those  who  would  like  to  find  out  more 
about  this  publication,  or  make  a contribu- 
tion, should  contact  Forrest  and  Anne  at 
forest@cts.com  or  619-283-5582. 


Art  work  © Trudy  Myrrh 
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FriendlyResponses 


Dear  Editor:  I’ve  just  started  perusing  the 
April  Bulletin,  but  I already  feel  stimu- 
lated and  challenged,  and  by  some  things 
charmed  (notably  the  piece  Tom  Farley 
sent  you  about  the  man  with  the  dog  who 
found  his  way  through  loyalty  to  the  real 
heaven).  This  issue  should  be  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  Friendly  thinking 
about  our  relationships  with  the  rest  of 
the  animal  realm.  Thanks!  — Jamie  New- 
ton, Palo  Alto 

Dear  Editor:  I am  encouraged  by  the  re- 
emphasis on  Service  [FB  March]  and  do 
hope  that  National  Office  [of  the  AFSC] 
will  heed....  The  project  regarding  the 
rebuilding  of  homes  in  Burundi  is  also  of 
special  interest.  Bridging  the  old  chasms 
through  joint  service  efforts  is  a wonder- 
ful approach  to  healing  old  wounds. — 
Lorten  Heusel  ( former  Secretary  of 
Friends  United  Meeting,  currently  resid- 
ing in  Southern  California). 

Dear  Editor:  It  was  with  great  interest  and 
appreciation  that  we  read  the  March  Bulletin 
on  Quaker  Service.  It  is  exciting  to  read  of 
the  variety  of  ways  that  Quakers  find  to  be 
of  service  to  the  wider  community. 

While  it  is  important  and  fulfilling  to 
undertake  hands-on  tasks  in  service,  we 
feel  that  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  proc- 
ess of  striking  at  the  roots  of  the  problems 
calling  for  our  attention.  (Perhaps  an  issue 
of  the  Bulletin  on  this  alternative  ap- 
proach to  Quaker  service  is  forthcoming.) 
Sometimes  lobbying  and  legislation  can 
bring  about  changes  that  will  alleviate 
conditions  for  several  communities,  for 
instance,  rather  just  one  where  we  might 
choose  to  focus  our  efforts. 

We  each  have  talents  to  offer  in  serv- 
ice. Some  can  wield  a hammer;  others  can 
cook  and  serve  a meal;  still  others  can 
write  letters,  serve  on  committees,  or  con- 
duct research  into  social  problems. 

For  years  dedicated  Quakers  have 
spent  long  hours  in  support  of  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation  and 
the  Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  in 
California.  This  service  has  borne  fruit, 
through  our  lobbyists,  in  improved  legis- 
lation for  peace,  justice  and  compassion. 
A unique  opportunity  for  college  age 
Quakers  looking  for  a service  role  is  in- 
ternship with  the  Friends  Committee  on 
Legislation  in  California.  The  intern 
might  work  with  our  lobbyists  by  design- 
ing and  implementing  research  projects 

(“Friendly  Responses,  ” continued  on  page  15) 
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Why  I Became  A Friend... 


related  to  FCL  policy  goals  on  criminal 
justice  or  housing  or  welfare.  A call  to 
FCL  may  open  surprising  opportunities 
for  someone  dedicated  to  social  jus- 
tice.— Shirley  Price,  Clerk  of  the  Friends 
Committee  on  Legislation;  Sandy 
Soghikian,  Southern  California  Develop- 
ment and  Outreach  Consultant. 

Editor’s  response:  l quite  agree  with 
Shirley  and  Sandy  that  young  people 
need  to  learn  about  the  variety  of  ways 
to  ser\>e  the  cause  of  human  betterment. 
That’s  why  l took  a group  of  young  peo- 
ple on  a field  trip  to  FCL  last  summer 
(see  FB  Nov.  1999:  10).  I hope  that  oth- 
ers will  conduct  similar  trips  to  Sacra- 
mento to  learn  about  and  support  FCL's 
work. 

Dear  Editor:  Thank  you  for  publishing 
the  news  item  about  Marcelle  Martin’s 
presence  at  Southern  California  Quar- 
terly Meeting  (FB  March  2000).  Santa 
Barbara  Meeting  was  very  privileged  to 
have  had  a visit  from  Marcelle  Martin  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  prior  to  this 
engagement.  The  enthusiastic  audience 
that  greeted  her  at  Sola  House  was  capti- 
vated by  both  the  substance  and  manner 
of  her  talk. 

Marcelle  first  related  the  moving 
story  of  her  own  spiritual  journey  toward 
convincement  as  a Quaker,  a “process  of 
growth  and  change”  (as  she  has  de- 
scribed it).  As  a logical  consequence  of 
her  deepening  faith  and  of  the  openings 
which  led  her  to  sacrifice  a worldly  ca- 
reer, her  life  has  been  completely  turned 
around.  Now,  at  the  Fairhill  Friends’ 
Center  (Casa  Amistad)  in  a poor,  run- 
down section  of  North  Philadelphia, 
Marcelle  is  devoting  herself  to  a com- 
munity created  by  this  Friends’ 
“ministry  of  presence,  ministry  of  love 
(and)  ministry  of  service,”  sharing  her 
neighbors’  struggles  and  helping  them  in 
so  many  practical  ways. 

The  account  that  she  gave  of  her 
mission  at  Fairhill  Square  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  members  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara Meeting  to  respond  in  Spirit  by 
holding  Marcelle’s  witness  in  the  Light 
and  with  prayers  and  other  positive  ex- 
pressions of  interest  and  support. 

Readers  of  Friends  Bulletin  who 
would  like  to  know  more  about 
Marcelle’s  work  can  write  to  her  at  Casa 
Amistad/Friendship  House,  2615  N 4th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19133  (or  call 
215-423-7465). — Nicholas  Dewey, 
Santa  Barbara  Meeting. 


By  Marybeth  Bland 

Olympia  (Washington)  Meeting 

[“What  attracts  people  to  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends?”  and  “Why  do  people 
become  members  of  Meeting?"  To  find 
answers  to  these  extremely  important 
questions,  the  editor  welcomes  letters  or 
accounts  by  readers  explaining  what 
brought  them  to  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by 
Marybeth  Bland,  who  recently  became  a 
member  of  Olympia  Meeting.  She 
writes,  “In  my  earlier  twenties,  I contem- 
plated becoming  a Jew  or  delving  into 
Buddhist  beliefs.  1 studied  a little  of  these 
faiths  but  never  felt  right  with  them.  Due 
to  my  Catholic  upbringing  / have  a con- 
nection to  Jesus  and  could  not  give  that 
connection  up.  I find  my  spiritual  peace 
in  Quaker  meetings  and  when  I am  out- 
side with  nature.  1 also  feel  this  peace 
when  / am  involved  with  helping  others, 
either  through  my  writing,  music  or  lend- 
ing a hand  in  social  causes.  ” What  fol- 
lows are  excerpts  from  a letter  she  wrote 
when  applying  for  membership.] 

I am  writing  this  letter  to  say  that  I 
would  like  to  be  a member  of  the 
Olympia  Friends  Meeting.  This  is  not  a 
decision  I have  ventured  into  lightly.  I 
have  given  this  much  thought  and  consid- 
eration. I believe  my  whole  life,  I have 
been  searching  for  the  right  religious 
community  to  call  home. 

I learned  about  the  Society  of 
Friends,  when  I was  a youngster  living  in 
New  York.  The  silent  worship,  looking 
inward  for  the  light  and  the  commitment 
to  peace,  honesty,  equality  and  civic  re- 
sponsibility, intrigued  me. 

It  was  not  until  the  early  eighties, 
when  I was  an  adult  living  in  Seattle,  that 
I began  to  attend  Quaker  meetings.  Due 
to  work  schedules  and  personal  issues,  I 
was  never  able  to  make  a commitment. 

This  past  fall,  I once  again  felt  the 
need  to  broaden  my  spiritual  horizons.  I 
began  attending  the  Olympia  Friends 
Meeting  in  October.  Before  a recent 


meeting,  I spoke  with  Nancy  First  about 
becoming  a member.  She  loaned  me  the 
book.  Faith  and  Practice,  and  told  me  to 
write  to  you  about  my  intentions.  I have 
also  checked  out  a book  from  the  library 
on  the  history  of  Quakers  and  have  vis- 
ited the  Pendle  Hill  web  site. 

This  is  a scary  and  yet  thrilling  deci- 
sion. I have  never  truly  been  a part  of  a 
religious  group,  yet  I have  always  been 
searching  for  one  to  call  home.  After 
almost  ten  months  of  attending  Friends 
worship  and  careful  contemplation  I am 
thrilled  to  say  I want  to  join  the  Society 
of  Friends.  □ 


SUNDAY  MORNING  MEETING 

By  Marybeth  Bland 

There  is  some  comfort 

sitting  in  a church  with  people 
who  are  at  the  most  strange  acquaintances 

silently  sitting 
eyes  closed  or  open 
looking  inside 

for  that  inner  connection  to  a God 

who  long  ago 

you  thought  had  left. 

Feeling  your  breathing  begin 

to  slow  to  the  pace 

of  the  others,  children 

sitting  quietly  along 

listening  to  a man  speak, 

his  voice  deep,  gentle 

and  sweet 

words  flowing  out 

into  the  room 

tumbling  around,  touching 

every  person 

for  a moment  stirring 

something  inside  the  heart 

as  if  maybe 

God 

had  never  left, 
instead  was  only  lost 
hidden  away  amongst 
the  bitter  fabrics 
of  a life  worn  thin. 
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Book  Reviews 

Witness  for  Humanity:  A Biography  of 
Clarence  E.  Pickett  by  Larence  McK. 
Miller.  Wallingford,  PA:  Pendle  Hill  Pub- 
lications, 1999.  $20.00.  Review  by  Lewis 
Hoskins  of  Salem  (Oregon)  Meeting. 

The  Society  of  Friends  is  fortunate  that 
many  of  its  historical  leaders  were 
literate  and  the  subjects  of  excellent  biog- 
raphies. The  founders  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  are  special  ex- 
amples. Rufus  Jones,  the  initiator  of  the 
AFSC  during  World  War  I,  has  written 
extensively  on  mysticism  and  history  of 
our  Society.  His  daughter,  Mary  Hoxie 
Jones’  story  of  the  early  AFSC  also  pro- 
vides insight  into  her  father’s  inspiring 
early  life.  It  is  supplemented  by  the  excel- 
lent biography  by  Elizabeth  Gray  Vining. 
Henry  Cadbury  wrote  widely  on  biblical 
matters  and  his  biography  by  Margaret 
Hope  Beacon  reveals  the  depth  of  his  spiri- 
tual insights  and  moral  courage.  Now  our 
Society  has  the  benefit  of  a careful  and 
fulsome  biography  of  Clarence  Pickett  by 
Larry  Miller,  Witness  for  Humanity.  Here, 
too,  is  revealed  the  depth  of  the  spiritual 
resources  that  infused  a great  leader  and 
spokesman  for  the  AFSC  from  1929  to 
1965. 

Fortunately  for  Larry  (and  his  readers) 
Clarence’s  life  of  service  is  well  recorded, 
both  in  his  faithful  daily  diary  and  in  the 
voluminous  archives  of  the  AFSC.  He 
wrote  many  letters  to  people  of  note  on 
current  religious  and  social  issues.  The 
archives  also  benefit  from  the  skill  of  his 
long-term  secretary,  Blanche  Tache.  Some 
readers  will  be  tempted  to  skim  the  exten- 
sive quotations,  or  seek  a condensation, 
but  others  will  capture  the  quality  of  relig- 
ious insight  and  the  moral  testimonies  al- 
ways portrayed  in  his  writing  and  exten- 
sive speaking.  The  theological  training  at 
Hartford,  pastoral  experience,  and  the 
teaching  at  Earlham  all  helped  to  prepare 
Clarence  for  this  broad  ministry  to  the 
world  as  the  title — his  Witness  for  Human- 
ity— suggests.  The  author’s  biography  re- 
veals abundantly  the  devotion  to  spiritual 
values  that  motivated  Clarence’s  life.  They 
infused  his  leadership  in  a public  or  social 
application  to  the  problems  of  the  nation 
and  the  world.  The  diversity  of  that  witness 
is  revealed  in  the  breadth  of  the  AFSC’s 
programs  in  peace  education,  social  and 
racial  problems,  youth  opportunities  and 
training,  and  the  potential  for  international 


accord  fostered  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  led  and  guided  the  elaborate 
structure  incorporated  within  the  growing 
AFSC  organization  and  helped  to  extend 
the  involvement  of  people  of  good  will 
beyond  Quakerism.  Of  special  note  in 
Larry’s  biography  is  Clarence’s  impact  on 
so  many  leaders  of  our  nation  and  of  other 
nationalities.  He  exhibited  the  sensitive 
touch  to  carry  the  spiritual  message  under- 
lying political  dilemmas. 

As  in  the  times  of  Jones,  Cadbury, 
and  many  others  active  in  the  AFSC, 
Clarence  Pickett  brought  challenge  and 
inspiration  in  his  outreach  of  service  for 
mankind.  We  are  grateful  to  Larry  Miller 
for  bringing  this  record  of  applied  Faith  in 
God  through  daily  living  and  leadership 

PRACTICING  OUR  FAITH 
The  Women’s  Reading  Group 

By  Mary  Millman 
Eugene  (Oregon)  Meeting 

The  women’s  weekly  reading  group  at 
Eugene  Meeting  gives  the  older  seg- 
ment of  our  community  an  opportunity  to 
put  our  faith  into  practice.  Meeting  1 1 to  1 
PM,  we  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us 
several  younger  women  who  adjust  their 
working  hours. 

We  practice  the  testimony  of  equality 
by  each  taking  a turn  in  clerking  as  well  as 
serving  the  tea  and  cleaning  up — a day 
when  you  are  both  administrator  and  time 
keeper.  We  practice  simplicity  by  bringing 
our  bag  lunch,  not  using  paper  napkins. 
We  try  to  be  prompt  for  the  precious  silent 
worship  which  takes  place  for  the  first  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  of  the  reading  time.  We 
usually  read  for  a half-hour,  circulating  the 
book  around  the  circle  to  take  turns  read- 
ing aloud.  We  use  the  last  fifteen  minutes 
of  that  hour  for  announcements. 

We  read  a wide  variety  ranging  from 
Hildegarde  von  Bingen  and  Meister  Eck- 
hart  to  Pendle  Hill  pamphlets  and  contem- 
porary books  like  The  Anatomy  of  the 
Spirit — Seven  Stages  of  Power  and  Heal- 
ing by  Carolline  Myss.  We  close  the  read- 
ing circle  with  a hands-held  grace  for  eat- 
ing and  prayer  for  absent  members  who 
need  to  be  in  the  Light. 

Around  the  table  in  the  second  hour 
there  is  much  sharing  of  reading  matter, 
recipes,  diets,  trips  taken,  group  actions 
needed  in  the  community,  and  all  the  de- 
mands made  upon  members  and  the  outer 
community. 


We  have  a telephone  tree  to  alert  us 
on  emergency  needs  and  meetings  called 
on  short  notice,  such  as  memorials.  We 
break  our  format  easily  upon  need.  We  try 
to  remember  each  other’s  birthdays  and 
celebrate  each  in  the  way  desired — 
chocolate  cake,  carrot  cake,  or  no  cake  at 
all,  but  stories,  words  of  wisdom,  favorite 
quotes  or  whatever  the  celebrant  requests. 
Most  importantly,  we  grow  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  uniqueness  of  each  one’s  life, 
her  experience  and  special  gifts. 

The  group  continually  evolves.  Its 
form  and  practice  change  to  accommodate 
current  needs,  both  individual  and  com- 
munity. We  are  often  called  to  serve  be- 
yond our  two-hour  Tuesday  sessions.  We 
offer  limited  support  to  those  members 
confined  to  home  for  physical  reasons. 
This  Spring,  in  twos  and  threes  we  hold 
First  Day  Meeting  for  Worship  in  the 
home  of  one  long-time  member  suffering 
from  heart  disease.  Ecumenically,  in 
March  we  hosted  Eugene’s  Church 
Women  United’s  regular  monthly  meeting 
celebrating  the  World  Day  of  Prayer. 

In  supporting  each  other  in  the  Friendly 
way,  we  proceed  as  the  way  opens.  Who 
knows  where  we  will  next  be  led?  □ 


Vital  Statistics 

New  Members 

♦ Jim  Slingluff,  Pima  MM 

♦ Carol  Schaedler,  Pima  MM 

♦ Terry  Fieldhouse,  San  Jose  MM 

♦ Susan  Thomas,  Transfer  from  Eau  Claire, 
Menomenie  (WI),  MM  to  Eugene  MM 

♦ Jim  Thomas,  Transfer  from  Claremont  MM 
to  Eugene  MM 

♦ Johanna  Gotts,  Transfer  to  Salt  Lake  MM 

♦ John  Gotts,  Transfer  to  Salt  Lake  MM 

♦ Ann  Jones,  Transfer  from  Palo  Alto  MM  to 
Vancouver  MM 

♦ Sharon  Scott,  Salem  MM 

♦ Carol  O’Connor,  Logan  MM 

♦ Connie  Lindsay,  Transfer  from  Dover,  New 
Hampshire  MM  to  Redwood  Forest 

Deaths 

♦ Susan  Allen,  d.  Nov.  30,  1999,  University 
MM 

♦ Owen  Embry,  d.  Dec.  16,  1999,  Palo  Alto 
MM 

♦ Mildred  Goertzel,  d.  Palo  Alto  MM 

Births 

♦ Cheyanne  Elizabeth  Hunter,  b.  Dec  1999.  to 
Christina  and  Kirk  Hunter,  Multnomah  MM 

♦ Kian  Ganbari,  b.  Dec  1999,  to  Sakuna  and 
Susan  Ganbari,  Eastside  MM 
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Elizabeth  Morgridge  Mills 

Elizabeth  Morgridge  was  born  in  Sierra 
Madre,  California,  on  June  10,  1916.  She 
grew  up  surrounded  by  music,  for  her  mother, 
a graduate  of  the  School  of  Music  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  gave  piano  les- 
sons at  home.  As  a toddler,  Elizabeth  would 
sometimes  complain  from  another  room  when 
a wrong  note  was  played.  She  first  started  pi- 
ano lessons,  but  soon  switched  to  the  violin.  In 
1937  in  the  Young  Artists  Contest  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  she  won 
first  place  in  the  western  district  and  second 
place  in  the  national  finals. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  she  met  Har- 
low, who  was  in  need  of  a violinist  to  play  a 
violin  and  piano  sonata  he  had  composed.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a rich  life  together. 

Although  Elizabeth  came  from  a long  line 
of  Congregationalists,  in  1951  she  became  a 
member  of  Orange  Grove  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends.  Son 
George  recalls  his  earliest  memories  as  being 
connected  with  Orange  Grove  Friends  Meeting 
in  Pasadena,  where  both  parents  were  in- 
volved— Elizabeth  in  First  Day  School  activi- 
ties. Elizabeth  and  Harlow  provided  music  for 
many  social  events  for  Orange  Grove  as  well 
as  for  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee. 

George  writes,  “In  1955  my  parents  trans- 
ferred me  from  public  school  to  Pacific  Ack- 
worth  Friends  School,  and  Elizabeth  taught 
general  music  classes  for  a tuition  exchange.” 

In  the  ‘60s  Elizabeth  became  acquainted 
with  the  Suzuki  method  of  teaching  music. 
There  followed  classes  in  Japan  with  Suzuki, 
and  in  1966  she  and  Harlow  hosted  Suzukfs 
first  concert  tour  of  Los  Angeles  with  ten  of 
his  students.  In  the  succeeding  years,  addi- 
tional tours  were  arranged  as  well  as  several 
more  trips  to  Japan  to  observe  the  teaching 
first  hand.  In  many  ways  the  Suzuki  philoso- 
phy of  music  education  was  the  perfect  expres- 
sion of  Elizabeth’s  commitment  to  that  of  God 
in  everyone.  The  cornerstone  of  the  Suzuki 
method  is  the  belief  that  every  child,  without 
exception,  is  bom  with  ability  or  talent.  It  is 
the  work  of  the  parent  and  teacher  to  nurture 
and  bring  that  talent  to  blossom.  Suzuki’s  love 
and  respect  for  the  capability  of  all  students, 
no  matter  how  untalented  they  may  at  first 
seem,  exactly  parallels  the  Quaker  view  of 
human  worth.  Elizabeth’s  religious  life  came 
to  be  expressed  more  and  more  through  her 
teaching,  using  the  Suzuki  method. 

In  1980  Elizabeth  transferred  her  mem- 
bership to  Claremont  Friends  Meeting.  Eliza- 
beth’s last  years  were  spent  at  Mt.  San  Anto- 
nio Gardens  in  Claremont.  Quieted  by  Alz- 
heimer’s disease  and  finally  a stroke,  her  rich 
life  ended  peacefully  on  September  12,  1999. 
Harlow  preceded  her  in  death  in  1985.  She  is 
survived  by  her  brother  Howard  Morgridge  of 


Newport  Beach,  daughter  Chris  Mende  of  San 
Francisco,  son  George  Mills  of  Palo  Alto,  and 
three  grandchildren.  □ 

Ruth  Commons  Simkin 

Born  into  a Friends  family  in  Richmond, 
Indiana,  Ruth  Commons  Simkin  was 
involved  with  Friends  and  Friends  service  for 
most  of  her  94  years.  Pima  Meeting  was 
blessed  by  her  and  her  husband  Bill’s  experi- 
ence, their  insight  and  their  gracious  goodness 
for  eighteen  of  these  years  (1973  to  1991). 

She  and  Bill,  both  graduates  of  Earlham 
College,  taught  at  Brooklyn  Friends  School. 
They  left  New  York  to  work  with  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  (AFSC)  in  the 
depression- wracked  coal  fields  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, developing  a very  successful  furniture 
and  crafts  business.  While  Bill  conducted  the 
business,  Ruth  gave  special  attention  to  com- 
munity development  with  youth  and  families. 

Leaving  West  Virginia  in  1937  for  Phila- 
delphia and  later  the  Washington,  DC  area, 
Ruth  was  a teacher  and  homemaker.  She  also 
served  as  an  AFSC  Board  member  and  repre- 
sented AFSC  during  a trip  to  Moscow. 

When  she  and  Bill  retired  in  Tucson, 
among  the  many  activities  Ruth  became  in- 
volved in  with  Pima  Meeting  she  is  most  re- 
membered as  a valuable  member  of  Ministry 
and  Oversight.  She  also  was  active  in  a pro- 
gram to  support  the  Tucson  Symphony.  The 
Simkins’  return  to  a retirement  community  in 
the  Philadelphia  area  left  a gap  in  Pima  Meet- 
ing, but  they  retained  membership  and  contin- 
ued contacts  with  the  Meeting.  Bill  died  in 
1997.  Ruth  died  on  October  10,  1999,  in  Ar- 
lington, Virginia.  She  is  survived  by  her  two 
sons,  Tom  of  Arlington,  Virginia,  and  Peter  of 
Seattle,  Washington. 

Marvin  Owen  Embry 

Marvin  Owen  Embry  was  bom  on  De- 
cember 14,  1919  in  Ashdown,  Arkan- 
sas. He  died  of  an  unexpected  heart  attack 
while  snorkeling  in  St.  Kitts,  British  West 
Indies,  on  December  16,  1999  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years  and  two  days.  He  joined  the  Palo 
Alto  Friends  Meeting  in  1969.  As  a quiet, 
principled  member  of  the  Meeting,  he  served 
it  in  many  ways.  The  Meeting  will  miss  Owen 
and  the  example  he  set  for  us. 

Owen  was  bom  the  fifth  of  six  children. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  three  and  a half 
years  old.  He  grew  up  in  Arkansas,  Texas,  and 
California,  completing  high  school  in  West 
Los  Angeles.  After  receiving  a degree  in  engi- 
neering from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  in  1943,  he  immediately  went  to 
work  for  the  UC  Radiation  Lab  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  Manhattan  Project.  He  resigned 
from  that  job  in  1945  because  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  continue  working  on  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Owen  then  began  to  work  for  the 
City  of  Burbank.  During  the  McCarthy  era,  the 
city  administered  loyalty  oaths  to  its  employees, 
which  Owen  refused  to  sign;  Owen  was  fired. 


While  employed  with  the  City  of  Burbank, 
Owen  met  and  married  Ruth  Baile,  his  beloved 
wife  of  50  years,  on  May  28,  1949.  They  have 
three  children:  Martha,  born  in  1950;  David, 
born  in  1953;  and  Robert,  born  in  1955. 

Owen,  following  the  loyalty  oath  incident, 
moved  with  his  family  to  Amarillo,  Texas, 
where  he  repaired  television  sets.  Owen  then 
went  to  work  for  the  Salt  River  Project  in  Ari- 
zona, with  the  understanding  that  he  was  not 
going  to  do  any  military  work.  While  there,  he 
decided  to  get  a Master’s  Degree  in  electrical 
engineering  from  Arizona  State  University, 
where  he  completed  the  course  work.  When  he 
did  not  like  the  influence  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  in  Arizona,  he  decided  to  do  his  re- 
search, write  his  thesis,  and  take  his  compre- 
hensive exams  in  California,  with  the  goal  of 
becoming  a teacher.  As  he  discovered  that 
loyalty  oaths  were  still  required  of  California 
teachers,  he  dropped  out  of  the  Master’s  pro- 
gram. Subsequently  he  worked  for  several 
consulting  firms  on  various  electrical  projects. 

Owen  and  Ruth  joined  the  Palo  Alto 
Friends  Meeting  in  1969.  As  a new  Friend, 
Owen  was  one  of  the  meeting  members  who 
helped  build  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center.  As 
an  active,  if  quiet  Friend,  Owen  held  several 
positions  in  the  Meeting.  He  served  as  treas- 
urer for  a year,  a service  he  laid  down  for  con- 
science sake  when  he  decided  that  the  Meeting 
was  at  odds  with  the  tax  laws  in  accepting  do- 
nations for  non-tax  exempt  organizations. 
Owen  also  served  on  the  Finance  Committee 
several  times,  both  as  Clerk  and  as  a commit- 
tee member.  The  committee  service  for  which 
Owen  is  perhaps  most  remembered  is  his  work 
for  the  Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee,  on 
which  he  served  for  many  years.  His  services 
included  rewiring,  carpentry,  drainage  repair, 
and  plumbing,  as  well  as  other  numerous 
smaller  tasks.  For  years,  even  when  not  on 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  he  drove  from  his 
home  in  Fremont  to  work  on  Meeting  prop- 
erty, spending  many  hours  a week.  In  1998 
Owen  served  the  Meeting’s  Habitat  for  Hu- 
manity Project  by  completely  re-wiring  a 
house  in  which  the  initial  wiring  had  been 
done  incorrectly.  Many  may  not  realize  the 
extent  of  Owen’s  service  to  his  beloved  Meet- 
ing because  for  the  past  thirty  years  he  did 
what  was  needed  to  be  done  unobtrusively  and 
often  on  his  own  initiative. 

Owen  wrote  a statement  of  his  beliefs 
which  he  offered  to  the  Friends  Bulletin.  One 
sentence  of  his  statement  of  faith  read:  “I  fur- 
ther believe  that  if  we  yield  to  the  Spirit  of 
Forgiving  Love,  that  the  Spirit  can  comfort, 
guide  and  control  us,  and  enable  us  to  live  an 
abundant  life.” 

The  hallmark  of  Owen’s  life,  both  profes- 
sionally and  as  a Friend,  was  that  he  would  not 
do  anything  in  violation  of  his  principles.  He 
believed  that  we  have  an  obligation  to  make 
this  world  a better  place  in  which  to  live 
within  the  limits  of  our  talents  and  circum- 
stances. O 
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Campaign  for  a New  Century 


H 


Pendle  Hill’s  First  Director 


enry  Hodgkin  was  born 
in  the  north  of  England 
in  1877  of  a Quaker  fam- 
ily with  strong  evangeli- 
cal interests.  He  studied  medicine,  a 
scientific  discipline  which  helped 
him  outgrow  the  rigidity  of  his 
childhood  religion,  but  which  never 
shook  his  faith  in  God.  Henry 
Hodgkin  was  a missionary  to  China, 

Secretary  of  the  Friends  Foreign 
Missionary  Association,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation.  In  response  to  his 
invitation  to  become  director  in 
1928,  he  outlined  his  vision  of  “The  New  School”.  Educationally, 
the  standard  of  teaching  should  be  high,  and  the  “thorough 
knowledge  and  fearless  facing  of  all  facts  should  be  assumed  as 
the  foundation  for  every  line  of  study.  Chief  emphasis  must  be  laid 
on  the  development  of  a deep  and  sane  devotional  spirit. . . ” 

He  thought  of  the  “Woodbrooke  in  America”  as  serving 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  in  preparing  religious  educators, 
preparing  adequate  Meeting  leadership  and  preparing  Friends  for 
wider  service  in  the  labor  movement  and  international  relations. 
“ No  student  should  pass  out  from  the  institution  [Pendle  Hill] 
without  a really  international  point  of  view  and  the  power  to 
think  into  the  points  of  view  of  nations  other  than  his  own.”  This 
1928  vision  of  Pendle  Hill  was  brought  to  fruition  in  1931  when 
the  writings  of  the  students  in  Henry  Hodgkin’s  first  class  on 
Problems  of  International  Relations  and  Industrial  Society 
resulted  in  a published  book,  Seeing  Ourselves  Through  Russia. 


God  Needs  All  Kinds  of  People 

“I  suppose  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  during  such  a youth- 
ful period  one  should  be  so  sure  of  the  genuineness  and 
value  of  one’s  own  experience  as  to  undervalue  other  types 
of  experience.  It  is  this  which  makes  people  eager  mis- 
sionaries or  propagandists  and  it  was  as  such  that  I went 
to  China,  still  very  sure  of  the  ‘greatness  of  the  revelation’ 
and  but  dimly  aware  that  God,  in  His  many-sided  nature 
and  activity,  was  not  one  whit  less  manifest  in  ways  and 
persons  with  which  or  with  whom  I could  have  little  sym- 
pathy. Of  course  in  theory  I believed  that  God  used  many 
methods  and  that  all  truth  was  not  with  me.  But  down 
deep  I wanted  all  to  be  ‘such  as  I’,  because  I could  not  help 
feeling  that,  broadly  speaking,  what  meant  so  much  to  me 
must  be  equally  good  for  others. 

By  processes  too  numerous  and  diverse  even  to 
summarize,  I have  reached  a position  which  may  be  stated 
in  a general  way  somewhat  like  this:  I believe  that  God's 
best  for  another  may  be  so  different  from  my  experience 
and  way  of  living  as  to  be  actually  impossible  to  me.  I rec- 
ognize a change  to  have  taken  place  in  myself,  from  a cer- 
tain assumption  that  mine  was  really  the  better  way,  to  a 
very  complete  recognition  that  there  is  no  one  better  way, 
and  that  God  needs  all  kinds  of  people  and  ways  of  living 
through  which  to  manifest  Himself  in  the  world.” 

Excerpt  from  a letter  written  by 
Henry  Hodgkin  to  his  brother  in  1933 


On  Morning  Worship 

Henry  Hodgkin  was  a God-possessed  man.  He  had  the  power 
to  convey  to  those  who  gathered  around  him  something  of 
what  it  means  to  follow  the  will  of  God  completely  in  every 


area  of  experience.  His  belief  in  the  eternal  which  sustains  and 
nourishes  life  is  well  expressed  in  a poem  he  wrote  and  shared 
with  the  first  Pendle  Hill  class  in  1930: 


Firm  when  all  round  me  is  in  flux  and  seething 
Strong  when  the  knees  are  quivering  and  fail 
Beat  of  my  heart's  beat,  energy  of  breathing 
Over  my  frailty  wilt  thou  prevail- 
In  the  secret  places  of  the  spirit, 

In  the  silent  spaces  of  the  morning, 

I come  to  Thee. 


Giver  of  Joy  beyond  my  best  conceiving 
E'en  to  the  stricken  on  his  lonely  trail, 
In  Thee  I Find  the  glory  of  achieving 
Resting  on  Thee  I do  not  fear  to  fail- 
In  the  secret  places  of  the  spirit, 

In  the  silent  spaces  of  the  morning, 

I come  to  Thee. 


Friend  who  wast  by  me  on  my  First  arising 
Nor  wilt  forsake  me  when  the  light  is  spent, 
Unto  the  child-like  ever  more  surprising, 
Filling  the  restless  with  a deep  content, 

In  the  secret  places  of  the  spirit, 

In  the  silent  spaces  of  the  morning, 

I come  to  Thee. 


Invest  in  the  future 
If  you  want  to  learn  how  you  can  make  an 
investment,  not  only  in  Pendle  Hill,  but  also  in 
the  future  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
please  contact: 


Richard  Barnes 
Director  of  Development 
Pendle  Hill 
338  Plush  Mill  Road 
Wallingford,  PA  19086-6099 


800.742.3150,  ext.  132 

E-mail  contributions@pendlehill.  org 

www.pendlehill.org 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL  the  only 
West  Coast  Friends  secondary  boarding 
school!  Simple  rural  living,  small  classes, 
work  program,  loving  community.  John 
Woolman  School,  13075  Woolman  Lane, 
Nevada  City,  CA  95959.  (916)  273-3183. 


Friends  Music  Camp,  4-week  summer 
program  for  ages  10-18  (2  weeks  only  is  an 
option  for  10-11  year  olds)  emphasizing 
musical  growth,  building  a caring  commu- 
nity, and  Quaker  values. 

To  request  camp  brochure  and  information, 
or — new  this  year — the  camp  video,  write 
FMC,  PO  Box  427,  Yellow  Springs,  OH 
45387.  Phone  (937)  767-1311  or  (937) 
767-1818.  FAX  (937)  767-2254.  E-mail: 
musicfmc@aol.com. 


Friends  House  is  a multi-level  retirement  commu- 
nity offering  independent  living  apartments  and 
houses,  an  assisted  care  living  facility,  skilled  nursing 
and  an  adult  day  services  program  serving  residents 
and  the  wider  Santa  Rosa  community.  Located  in  Santa 
Rosa,  Friends  House  is  easily  accessible  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  Pacific  Coast,  redwood  forests,  and  the  vine- 
yards of  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties.  Friends  House  is 
owned  and  operated  by  Friends  Association  of  Services 
for  the  Elderly  (FASE),  a California  not-for-profit  cor- 
poration. The  facility  and  Board  of  Directors  are 
strongly  influenced  by  Quaker  traditions.  The  welfare 
and  growth  of  persons  within  an  environment  which 
stresses  independence  is  highly  valued.  Tour  Friends 
House  at  our  web  site  at  www.friendshouse.org. 
Friends  House,  684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
95409  (707)  538-0152 


Concerned  Singles  Newsletter 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  racism, 
gender  equality,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 
Nationwide  and  Canada.  All  ages.  Since 
1984.  Free  sample:^  Box  444-FB,  Lenox 
Dale,  MA  01242.  (413)  445-6309  orB 

http://www.concernedsingles.com 


‘There  is  that  of  God  in  every  person. 
All  human  beings,  regardless  of  relig- 
ious beliefs,  have  the  ability  of  un medi- 
ated spiritual  communion  and  relation- 
ship with  the  transcendent  Divine  that 
is  immanent  within.  ” 

For  subscriptions  and  information,  write: 
Quaker  Universalist  Fellowship,  206  Shady 
Ln,  Lexington,  KY,  40503  or  E-mail: 
QUF@ot.com. 


QUAKER  HERITAGE  SHOWCASE 
Visit  our  Web  Site  for  GIFT  ITEMS 
www.store.yahoo.com/quakerheritage 


Resident  Friend:  Orange  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting  in  Pasadena,  CA,  beginning  mid- 
summer, 2000.  If  interested,  please  contact 
Ann  Harwood,  2235  Loma  Vista  PI,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90039.  Phone  (323)  660- 
1771.  E-mail:  aharwood@earthliiik.net. 


Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 
retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  re- 
treats, and  our  own  schedule  of  Quaker 
Programs.  Among  the  Redwoods,  near 
Santa  Cruz,  CA.  831/336-8333,  http:// 
www.quakercenter.org. 


Coming  to  DC?  Stay  with  Friends  on  Capitol  Hill.  William  Penn  House,  a Quaker  Seminar  and 
Hospitality  Center  in  beautiful,  historic  townhouse,  is  located  five  blocks  east  of  the  US  Capitol.  Con- 
venient to  Union  Station  for  train  and  METRO  connections.  Shared  accommodations  including  conti- 
nental breakfast,  for  groups,  individuals.  515  East  Capitol  Street,  SE,  Washington,  DC  20003.  E-mail: 
dirpennhouse@pennsnet.org.  Telephone:  (202)  543-5560  Fax:  (202)  543-3814. 

RETIRED  FRIEND  OR  COUPLE  to  help  operate  and  provide  a Quaker  presence  for  William  Penn 
House,  a Washington,  DC,  Quaker  Seminar  Center  with  an  educational  and  peace  & social  justice 
mission.  Room  & board,  insurance,  stipend  provided.  Send  resume  and  letter  of  interest  to  Errol 
Hess,  515  East  Capitol  Street,  SE,  Washington,  DC  20003;  dirpennhouse@pennsnet.org 


Quaker  Writers  and  Artists!  Read  Types  & Shadows,  the  exciting  newsletter  of  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Quakers  in  the  Arts.  FQA’s  goal:  “To  nurture  and  showcase  the  literary,  visual,  musical, 
and  performing  arts  within  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  for  purposes  of  Quaker  expression, 
ministry,  witness,  and  outreach.  To  these  ends,  we  will  offer  spiritual,  practical,  and  financial  sup- 
port as  way  opens.”  Help  build  an  international  network  of  creative  support  and  celebration.  Mem- 
bership, $20/year.  FQA,  Dept.  FB,  PO  Box  58565,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  E-mail:  fqa@quaker. 
org.  Web:  http://www.quaker.org/fqa/index.html 


Christchurch  Monthly  Meeting,  New  Zealand,  seeks  Resident  Friend,  for  term  of  12  months 
(negotiable),  starting  Dec  2000.  One-bedroom,  simply  furnished,  self-contained  flat  is  provided, 
adjacent  to  Meeting  House.  Approx.  8 hours  of  duties  pw  required  in  return  for  free  accommoda- 
tion. Christchurch  is  an  attractive  city,  noted  for  its  gardens;  close  to  mountains  for  skiing,  hiking 
and  adventure  sports;  it  has  theatres,  cafes  and  a relaxed  pace  of  life.  It  has  a medium-sized  MM. 


Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the  Arts,  Western  Region — Come  gather  in  Flagstaff,  Arizona, 
June  23-25,  2000  for  a weekend  of  artistic  fellowship.  Bring  a drum.  Contact  Julie  Ralls,  620 
Begonia  Ave.,  Corona  del  Mar,  CA,  92625,  949-673-3134  or  JRALLS7959@aol.com  for  more 
info. 


On©  Million  Postcards  Video 

Marwa  and  Kouthar  Al-Rawi  are  the 
daughters  of  an  Iraqi  father  and  Ameri- 
can mother.  The  sisters,  who  attend 
grade  school  in  San  Pedro,  California, 
decided  to  launch  a campaign  to  collect 
and  send  one  million  postcards  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton  to  protest  the  sanctions 
against  Iraq. 

The  One  Million  Postcards  video 
documents  their  experience  organizing  a 
campaign  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Iraq.  It  is  a great  tool  to  teach  children  the 
fundamentals  of  social  activism  and  grassroots  organizing.  A companion  guide 
was  created  to  provide  background  information  about  the  crisis.  The  guide  pro- 
vides an  historical  context  about  regional  strife,  including  an  overview  of  the 
1991  Gulf  War,  and  the  ramifications  of  almost  ten  years  of  economic  sanc- 
tions imposed  by  the  United  Nations. 

$13.00  One  Million  Postcards  (video)  - Includes  fact  sheet  and  postage. 
Send  Payment  to:  Literature  Resources,  AFSC,  1501  Cherry  Street  Philadel- 
phia, PA  19102.  See  http://www.afsc.org/iraq/postcard_video/default.htm 
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Nicaragua  2000 

August  3-13  $500  per  person 

plus  airfare 

DISCOVER  NICARAGUA.  Tour  community- 
based  projects  that  ProNica  supports  and 
meet  the  people  who  are  working  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  poor  and 
marginalized.  Includes  accomodations  at 
Quaker  House  in  Managua,  meals,  all  in- 
country travel  and  translation.  For  info 
& reservations  - stateside@pronica.org 
(727)  821-2428  - www.pronica.org 

130  19th  Avenue  SE,  Saint  Petersburg,  Florida  33705 

Together  with  El  Centro  de  Los  Amigos  in  Managua  and  under  the  care 
of  the  Southeastern  Yearly  Meeting,  we  coordinate  international  exchange 
to  assist  the  people  of  Nicaragua  with  community-based  projects  for 
health  care,  education,  sustainable  agriculture  and  development. 
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CALL  TO  INTERMOUNTAIN  YEARLY  MEETING:  June  14-17,  Durango,  Colorado 

D^ar  Friends  of  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 

Welcome  to  the  twenty-sixth  session  of  our  yearly  meeting.  We  will  gather  again  at  Fort  Lewis  College  high  on  the  mesa  above  the 
city  of  Durango  in  southwest  Colorado.  With  minds  and  hearts  open  to  the  living  spirit  we  will  find  renewal  as  we  meet  together  both  in 
the  annual  sessions  and  in  individual  encounters  we  have  as  we  explore  Truth  with  Friends  in  groups,  at  meals,  and  in  solitary  study  and 
reflection. 

Since  as  a yearly  meeting  we  have  matured,  we  will  need  to  spend  less  time  in  discerning  how  best  to  administer  its  various  activi- 
ties. Continuing  Committee  has  been  led  to  bring  into  the  Meeting  for  Worship  for  Business  ways  to  search  together  for  deeper  mean- 
ings in  what  affects  us  in  our  meetings  and  in  our  personal  lives.  We  believe  our  fellowship  will  broaden  our  understanding  as  we  listen 
to  each  other  and  to  our  Young  Friends  and  to  our  children  who  are  excited  by  fresh  discoveries. 

Our  guest  speaker,  Joanna  Austin-Manygoats,  a member  of  the  Navajo  Tribe,  has  chosen  as  her  topic  “Know  That  You  Are  Present 
Where  You  Are.”  A graduate  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  with  a Masters  from  Western  New  Mexico  University,  she  has  been  a 
teacher  of  the  Navajo  language  and  culture  since  1972.  Working  currently  out  of  her  home  in  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  as  an  independent 
contractor,  she  is  expert  in  several  disciplines  including  minority  education  services  and  Navajo/English  interpretation  and  translation. 
She  also  provides  lecture  tours,  holds  workshops  in  Navajo  culture  topics,  aspects  of  leadership  and  human  growth,  and  environmenta 
projects.  Friends  may  recall  her  from  the  1989  New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting  when  she  spoke  of  her  experiences  with  the  Navajo  Gov- 
ernment overseeing  environmental  cleanup  projects  on  the  reservation  and  how  those  experiences  enhanced  her  vision  of  all  the  world’s 
peoples  living  in  an  understanding  of  their  particular  place  on  earth. — Ted  Church,  Clerk.  (To  register,  see  p.  13.) 

Order  A Western  Quaker  Reader  In  Time  for  a 
Friendly  YM  Book-signing: 

Contributors  and  editorial  committee  members  include  Marge  Abbott,  Vickie  Aldrich,  Barney  Aldrich,  Lena 
Amanti,  Kay  Anderson,  Nancy  Andreasen,  Susan  Auerbach,  Marilyn  Banks,  Bob  Barns,  Lois  Barton,  Howard 
Brinton,  Elise  Boulding,  Connie  Carsner,  Harold  Carson,  Chris  Cradler,  Clarissa  Cooper,  Mary  Lou  Coppock, 
Jim  Corbett,  Eleanor  Dart,  Francis  Dart,  Bill  Durland,  Josephine  Duveneck,  Lois  Elkinton,  Barbara  Elfbrandt, 
Jim  Flory,  Hugh  Herbison,  Ariine  Hobson,  Gordon  Hirabayashi,  Lewis  Hoskins,  Gene  Knudsen-Hoffman,  Sarah 
House,  Euell  Gibbons,  Emett  Gulley,  Leanore  Good  enow,  Heidi  Jett,  beyond  joy,  Tom  King,  Marge  Leavitt,  John 
Levy,  Rose  Lewis,  Melissa  Lovett- Adair,  Stephen  McNeil,  Alicya  Malik,  Marshall  Massey,  Paul  Niebanck,  Femer 
Nuhn,  Helen  O’Brien,  Martin  Otero,  Juan  Pascoe,  Walter  Raitt,  Leon  Ray,  Earle  Reynolds,  Chuck  Rostkowski, 
Shirley  Ruth,  Ed  Sanders,  Bob  and  Marie  Schutz,  Ruth  and  Floyd  Schmoe,  Frances  Schneider,  Walter  Sullivan, 
Carolyn  Stevens,  Ann  Stever,  Cynthia  Taylor,  Monette  Thatcher,  Steve  Thiermann,  Steven  Thomas,  Bob  Vogel, 
Jonathan  Vogel,  Jean  Trio!,  Phillip  Wells,  Gilbert  White,  Rob  Roy  Woodman,  Nancy  Yarnall,  Franklin  Zahn, 
and  many  more. 


